•  Teacher’s  got  a  problem  in  simple 
arithmetic  which  is  far  from  simple. 
It’s  the  enormously  difficult  one  of 
making  ends  meet. 

America’s  railroads  can  appreciate 
all  too  well  how  hard  it  is  to  make 
ends  meet  when  income  is  out  of 
balance  with  outgo. 

Since  1939  railroad  wage  rates  and 
payroll  taxes,  and  the  prices  of  ma¬ 


terials  and  fuel,  have  gone  up  more 
than  75%. 

Freight  rates  have  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased— but  even  so,  the  increase  in 
rates  is  only  about  half  as  much  as 
the  rise  in  the  costs  which  railroads 
must  pay  to  produce  transportation 
service. 

Every  person  in  the  nation  has  a 
real  interest  in  keeping  the  railroads 


physically  and  financially  strong  and 
sound.  For  railroads  not  only  move 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  nation’s  traffic 
in  peace  and  in  war  —  they  vitally 
affect  the  welfare  of  communities  all 
over  the  nation. 

Railroad  school  taxes  alone  —  to 
take  just  one  example  —  are  enough 
to  pay  all  the  costs  of  keeping  a  mil¬ 
lion  children  in  school  every  year! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.C, 
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bi^  events 
of  Spring/ 


#  PUasant  days  ahead 


in  the  biggest, 


used.  The  door  of  any  Greyhound  bus  is 


brightest  calendar  of  events  any  Spring 


"Main  Entrance”  to  most  of  the  places 


and  Summer  have  held  in  store.  There’s 


whether  it’s 


Americans  want  to  go 


iust  one  way  to  reach  nearly  all  these  events 


business,  pleasure,  or  just  plain  wanderlust 


and  places 


one  that  offers  the  most 


that  calls  them. 


unusual  bargains  in  today’s  scale  of  living 


fares  almost  as  low  as  "before  the  war” 


Only  a  few  of  the  attractions  to  be  found 


in  the  coming  few  months  are  listed  below. 


_  ,  __  _  ^  ...  symbol  of 

relaxed  comfort,  convenience,  and  amaz- 


You  can  think  of  dozens  more— but  thtnk 


ing  economy  wherever  transportation  is  first  of  Greyhound  when  you  plan  your  trip. 


APRIL 

Cherry  Blossoms,  WashinKton,  D.  C.  April  6  * 
Festival  of  States,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  April  12-17 
•  Azalea  Gardens  in  Bloom,  Norfolk,  Va..  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C,  April  IS  •  Season  Opens,  Shenandoah 
Nat’L  Pk.,  Va.,  April  18  •  Patriots’  Day  Celebra¬ 
tion,  Boston,  April  19  *  San  Jacinto  Day  Festivals, 
leaas  cities,  April  21  •  89'ers  Day  Rodeo,  Okla¬ 
homa  Gty,  OUa.,  April  22  •  Drake  Relays,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Penn  Relays.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  23  *  Trout  Season  C^>ens,  Mich.,  April  24  • 
Apple  Blossom  Fest’l.,  Winchester,  Va.,  Apr.  29-30  • 
Apple  Blossom  Fest’l.,  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  Apr.  29-30 


M  AY 

Kentucky  Derby  Day,  Louisville,  May  1  •  Cotton 
Carnival,  Memphis,  May  9-16  •  Hilip  Tin^,  Hol¬ 
land.  Mich.,  and  Pella,  lo..  May  14  •  Gold  Rush 
Revival,  Auburn,  Cal.,  May  14-16  •  Bach  Music 
Festival,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  May  15  *  Season  Begins 
at  Grand  Teton,  Wyo.,  Mesa  Verde.  Colo.;  Grand 
Canyon  (North  Rim),  Ariz.  National  Parks,  May 
15  •  West  Coast  Relays.  Fresno.  Cal.,  May  17-23  • 
Mid-America  Ezpositioo,  Qevelaod,  O.,  May  20  • 
Season  Begins  at  gocky  Mountain,  Colo,  and  Kings 
Canyon,  Cal.  Nat’l.  Parks,  May  25  *  Indianapolis 
Spe^way  Auto  Races,  May  31 


JUNE 

Blessing  the  Fleet.  Gloucester.  Mass.,  June  8  •  Rose 
Festival,  Portland.  Oregon,  June  9-13  *  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  Bloom,  Carolina  Mts.,  June  10  •  Flag 
Day  Celebratiim.  Betsy  Ross  House,  Philadelphia, 
June  12  *  Season  Begins  at  Acadia,  Glacier  and 
Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  June  15  *  California 
Rodeo,  Salinas.  June  17-20  •  Season  Begins.  Isle 
Royale  National  Park.  Mich.,  June  18  •  Indian 
Ceremonial  Dances.  Lajunta,  Colo.,  late  June  * 
Season  Begins,  Yellowstone  Nat’l.  Park.  June  20 
California  Rodeo,  Salinas.  June  17-20  •  Redwood 
Empire  Centennial,  Eureka,  California,  June  23-27 
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ENGLISH  —  GRADES  9-1 
—  o  sydamotic  taoching,  last* 
ing,  and  lalf-chacking  program 
corralating  all  Iha  astanlial 
pha»a»  of  a  Ihorough  Englith 
courta  for  high  school  siwdanis 


ENGLISH  —  GRADES  7-12 
—  o  salf-corracting  program  for 
Iha  complala  motlary  of  Iha 
fundomanlols  of  corrocl  gram¬ 
mar  and  good  English  usoga  — 
kayad  lo  Rloin  English  Handbook 


ENGLISH  — 

GRADES  7.12 
—  providas  diraci, 
simpla  axplonolions 
of  Iha  fundomanlols 
and  machonics  of  cor- 
raci  grommor 


ENGLISH  —  GRADES  2-6 
—  maals  aoch  pupil’s  individuol 
naads  wilh  on  inlarosling  and 
syslamolic  program  of  corracliva 
axarcisas— amphosizas  Iha  fuiw 
domanlols  of  corracf  grammar 


194. 


ARITHMETIC  —  GRADES  1.A 
—  builds  pupil  confidanca 
Ihrough  maoningful  undarslond- 
ing  of  fundomanlol  concopls 
and  basic  procassas  —  porollals 
familiar  avarydoy  axpariancas 


SPEUING  — GRADES  1.A 
—  bosad  on  Iha  pupil's  wriling 
naads  os  dalarminad  by  Iha 
Rinslond  sludy  —  complala  spall¬ 
ing  coursa  and  supplamanlory 
wriling  program  for  aoch  groda 


PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES 
—  davalop  powar  and  spaad  in 
raoding  Ihrough  Iha  moslary  of 
phonalic  alamanis  —  o  foundo* 
lion  program  including  phonics 
malarial  and  raoding  aids 
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The  American  story  of 
Everyman’s  achievement 
in  a  democracy — 


MARCH  17  reminds  us  that  the  Irish 
start  many  things.  That  won!  “Tory,” 
so  commonly  considered  of  British  ori¬ 
gin,  was  first  applied  to  dispossessed 
Irish  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  Winston  Dictionary,  Advance<l 
Edition  presents  a  clear  and  scholarly 
definition  of  the  word  Tory  as  it  does  of 
100,000  other  terms. 


American  History 


PARADOX?  Ohio  has  the  most  farms 
producing  wheat — but  Kansas  produces 
the  most  wheat. _ 


READING  insurance  policy  is  available 
for  future  high  school  students.  Issued 
in  the  form  of  Easy  Growth  in  Read¬ 
ing,  it  offers  full  coverage  against  reading 
problems  in  other  subjects. 


AMERICAN  rooftree  is  off  to  a  better 
start  this  year  with  proposed  production 
of  850,000  new  homes  in  1048. 


GENERATIONS  of  alert  teachers  have 
made  arithmetic  meaningful  by  using 
beads,  sticks,  apples,  shells,  etc.  Now, 
teachers  may  have  real  arithmetic  ma¬ 
nipulative  devices  —  Number  as  the 
Child  Sees  It. 


LEAVE  it  to  the  ladies  to  do  the  really  im¬ 
portant  things.  Not  only  do  they  make 
85%  of  all  retail  purchases,  but  also  they 
contribute  babies  to  the  nation  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  five  per  minute. 


88.8%  of  all  middle-class  .\merican 

urban  homes  have  a 

Bible.  Undoubte<lly,  a  o'**  ^ 

large  percentage  of  tA  A//) 

those  Bibles  were  pub-  IXnV/y 

lished  by  Winston, 

one  of  the  largest  book  .  B  •  1  \/ 

and  Bible  houses  in  \ 

the  world. 


Winston  Building,  1006-1024  Arch  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  7 

CHICAGO  16  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGELES  IS  TORONTO 


Wilson  and  Lamb 


Seventh-  and  eighth-graders  like  this  book  because 
it  is  easy  to  read  and  is  filled  with  vivid  details.  Time  I 
Lines  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  and  a  com¬ 
bined  topical-chronological  approach  help  pupils 
develop  an  understanding  of  historical  trends. 


American  Book  Company 


88  Lexington  Avenue  I  f^**'** 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  I  LaUR 
I  Fred 

*  JOSEl 


ASTROLOGY  may  be  “stuff  and  non¬ 
sense”;  yet,  in  these  literate  United 
States,  25,000  people  earn  livings  by  it. 


BURNING  issue  of  1032  was  Japan's  ag-  | 
gression  in  Manchuria.  Sixteen  years 
later,  Manchuria  is  again  Chinese. 
World  Neighbors  Today,  a  geography 
text-workbook  for  Grade  6,  is  replete 
with  information  on  the  world  of  1048. 


THE  NEW 


GINN  BASIC  READERS 


Emphasize  Reading  with  Understanding 


The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  new  GINN  BASIC  READERS  are 
their  ease  —  simplicity  —  naturalness.  Their  main  objective  is  reading  with 
understanding.  They  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  from  Grade  1  through 
Grade  8.  And  with  their  accessories  they  include  every  valuable  aid  to  learning 
and  teaching  reading — tested  and  perfected  by  classroom  teachers  and  reading 
experts. 


The  primary  program,  including  readers,  workbooks  and  other  learning 
aids,  and  teachers’  manuals  is  now  ready.  It  was  prepared  by  David  H.  Rnssell, 
Odille  Onsley,  Grace  B.  Haynes  and  Gretchen  Wulfing.  The  intermediate  grade 
program  is  well  under  way  and  Grade  7  and  8  books  are  to  follow. 


Please  Get  Full  Information  —  Ask  for  Circular  618 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11 
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The  teacher  on  our  cover,  holding  a  session  on  the  world  and  current  magazines, 
is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jochen,  teacher  of  social  studies  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  Somerville,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Jochen  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Somerville  Salary  Committee. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EOITORI.AL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  OtSce  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dlspateli, 
400  -  SSth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act' of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  |1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need- of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Compiittef  !•  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward.  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 
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The  recent  acceptance  of  school  budgets  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  most  citizens  are  sympathetic  to  our  appeal 
for  better  teachers’  salaries.  Apparently  everyone  knows 
that  there  is  a  real  teacher  shortage,  that  our  schools  are 
faced  with  increased  enrollments  and  that  teaching  as  a 
profession  has  long  been  underpaid. 

We  must  remember  that  any  time  we  pay  more  for  a 
thing  we  become  more  critical  of  it.  The  more  it  costs, 
the  more  carefully  we  eye  the  value  we  are  getting  for 
our  dollar.  This  general  pattern  will  undoubtedly  be 
applied  to  teaching  during  the  next  few  years. 

To  maintain  the  salary  levels  we  hope  to  reach,  we 
will  have  to  render  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
communities  in  which  we  are  employed.  Individual 
teachers  must  be  constantly  concerned  with  self-improve¬ 
ment,  while  teacher  organizations  must  steadily  seek  to 
raise  the  whole  level  of  our  professional  service. 

Certification  Isn't  All 

HIGHER  CERTIFICATION  Standard  is  only  one  of  the  ways 
to  achieve  this  end.  The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Examiners  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  recent  effort 
to  revise  certification  privileges.  Our  association  is 
especially  pleased  to  have  been  consulted  on  these  revi¬ 
sions  before  they  were  finally  adopted.  The  aims  of  the 
revised  certification  rules— raising  elementary  standards 
— introducing  greater  flexibility — required  in-service 
training  for  certain  certificates — are  praiseworthy. 

The  teacher  problems  of  the  next  decade  will  not  be 
solved  by  new  certification  standards  because  the  vast 
majority  of  our  teachers  are  already  certified.  We  can 
expect  that  during  that  period,  teachers  will  be  judged  by 
what  they  do  and  not  by  the  qualifications  they  have 
helped  to  establish  for  new  teachers.  Improvement  of 
teachers  now  employed  is,  therefore,  the  only  real  method 
of  meeting  this  problem.  Your  association  has  been 
successful  in  its  struggle  for  a  single  salary  schedule 
which  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
training  and  experience.  Thus,  we  have  established 
professional  growth  as  a  prerequisite  to  salary  increments. 

Growina  In  Service 

E  MUST  AGREE  that  there  are  still  many  problems  to 
be  solved  in  the  application  of  our  salary  guides  and 
schedules.  Recently  a  board  of  education  was  reluctant 
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to  pay  a  mathematics  teacher  the  usual  increase  of  $200.00 
for  a  Masters  Degree  because  a  major  portion  of  the 
teacher’s  advanced  study  was  in  the  field  of  music.  Like¬ 
wise  some  boards  are  critical  of  courses  that  teachers  are 
taking,  implying  that  they  are  selected  for  convenience 
of  time  and  place  rather  than  for  their  contribution  to 
particular  teaching  needs.  Colleges  complain  that  some 
local  teachers’  associations  are  trying  to  schedule  exten¬ 
sion  classes  of  such  a  general  nature  that  all  teachers  in 
the  community  can  use  them  to  satisfy  certain  salary 
schedule  requirements.  This  procedure  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  acceptance  of  graduate  study 
as  an  objective  measurement  of  teacher  improvement. 
The  selection  of  all  courses  in  light  of  their  specific  value 
to  the  teaching  situation  will  certainly  add  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  stature  of  teachers. 

1  am  sure,  however,  that  we  all  agree  that  objective 
measurements  form  a  small  part  of  the  picture.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  a  sincere  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  teacher  to  render  the  best  possible 
service  to  each  individual  child.  Such  a  determination 
will  undoubtedly  make  her  a  better  teacher  tomorrow 
than  she  is  today.  It  is  based  largely  on  a  pride  which 
we  have  in  our  profession  and  in  the  success  of  our  pupib. 

Finer  Professional  Service 

The  new  jersey  education  association,  through  its 
officers,  field  representatives  and  committees,  has  assured 
boards  of  education  that  better  salaries  will  result  in 
letter  teaching  and  that  better  teaching  means  better 
schools,  better  boys  and  girls — better  citizens.  It  is  up 
to  every  one  of  us  to  uphold  these  assurances  by  rendering 
finer  professional  service  every  year  of  our  teaching 
experience. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  November  report  of 
your  own  Salary  Committee  reflects  your  association’s 
interest  in  quality  teaching:  “The  Mew  Jersey  Education 
Association  believes  in  self-improvement,  quality  teaching 
and  good  supervision.  It  believes  that  these  can  best  be 
attained  through  salary  guides  based  uniformly  upon 
experience  and  training”. 

President. 
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N.J.  Teachers  Back 
Crusade  for  Children 

More  than  half  the  children  of  the 
world  are  hungry!  To  help  save  the 
lives  of  these  starving,  ill,  and  underfed 
children  of  Europe  and  Asia.  American 
Overseas  Aid — United  Nations  Apjjeal 
for  Children  is  sponsoring  a  campaign 
to  raise  S60,000.(Kf().  They  are  asking 
school  people  to  help. 

The  participation  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  and  teacher  organizatiotis  in 
this  crusade  has  been  endorsed  hy  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Executive  Committee. 

AOA-UNAC  is  a  federation  of  25 
foreign  relief  agencies  and  America’s 
part  of  the  United  Nations  appeal 
throughout  the  world.  This  federation 
was  formed  at  the  request  of  our 
government  and  community  leaders 
throughout  the  nation.  It  has  the 
endorsement  of  our  State  Department 
and  of  President  Truman. 

The  American  campaign  is  part  of  a 
worldwide  effort.  The  people  of  more 
than  40  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
are  helping.  Regardless  of  color,  race, 
locality,  or  political  belief  they  have 
joined  across  international  boundary 
lines  to  help  each  other’s  children. 

In  this  country  each  community  w  ill 
liave  its  own  local  campaign  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  time  of  each  campaign  will 
be  decided  locally.  In  many  communi¬ 
ties  school  children  w  ill  have  a  leading 
role.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
school  and  youth  leaders  as  well  as 
parent  teacher  organizations,  young 
people  from  kindergarten  through 
college  will  be  participating  as  workers. 

New  Jersey  School  people  are  urged 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  see  that 
the  drive  is  a  success  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  If  there  is  a  campaign 
already  organized,  they  are  urged  to 
call  the  local  chairman  and  offer  to 
help.  If  there  is  no  campaign  com¬ 
mittee  setup  they  are  asked  to  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  other  leaders  in 
their  community  to  discuss  how  such 
a  local  committee  can  be  formed.  When 
a  chairman  has  been  chosen  he  should 
write  to  AOA-UNAC,  39  Broadway, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y.  for  the  plan 
of  action,  campaign  supplies,  and 
publicity  materials. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  set  up  a  full 
scale  campaign  organization,  contribu¬ 
tions  can  be  sent  to  Crusade  for 
Children  at  the  above  address. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


N.  J.  Rates  Sixth 
In  $215,000  Fund 

New  Jersey’s  share  in  the  Teacher- 
To-Teacher  Overseas  Relief  Fund 
reached  $9,666.10,  as  of  February  18. 

By  February  6  the  NEA  had  collected 
$215,997.31  in  the  fund.  New  Jersey 
was  sixth  among  the  states  in  its 


contributions  at  that  time. 

Bayonne  High  School  Teachers . $26.50 

Phillipsburg  Elementary  Education 

Ass’n  .  100.00 

Bordentown  Teachers’  Ass’n .  10.50 

Trenton  Teachers’  Ass’n .  322.30 

Hamilton  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n 

(Mercer  Co.  ( .  122.00 

Hamburg  Teachers .  7.00 

Hackettstown  Teachers .  15.00 

Millburn  Teachers’  Ass’n* .  7.00 

Paterson  Teachers .  1(X).60 

Bergenfield  Teachers’  Ass’n .  29.00 

Clifton  Teachers’  Ass’n .  166.00 

Bernards  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n .  40.00 

Pennsauken  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n...  32.00 
Glen  Rock  Teachers’  Organization...  32.75 
Raritan  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n 

(Middlesex  Co.  ( .  19.00 

Union  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n .  129.00 

Leonia  Teachers  Club .  8.52 

Middle  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n .  14.(K) 

Madison  Township* .  4.00 

Abraham  Clark  School  (Union  (Zo.) .  3.00 

Millville  Teachers’  Ass’n .  70.00 

Newark  Teachers’  Ass’n* .  28.29 

Boonton  Teachers’  Ass’n .  17.(X) 

Haddonfield  Teachers’  .\s8’n .  20.00 

Hasbrouck  Heights  Edu.  Ass’n .  26.55 

Lyndhurst  Teachers’  Ass’n .  44.75 

Cape  May  Co.  Education  Ass’n .  135.50 

Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association....  207.55 

Hackensack  Education  Ass’n  .  95.25 

Union  City  Education  Ass’n  .  25.00 


*  Additional. 


NJEA^Officers  Hold 
Certificate  Session 

Changes  in  the  certification  require¬ 
ments  for  New  Jersey  teachers  were 
discussed  with  the  NJE.A  Executive 
Committee  by  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston. 
As  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Academic 
Credentials,  Dr.  Preston  is  now 
engaged  in  a  complete  revision  of  the 
slate’s  certification  rules. 

Final  action  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  expected  some  time  during 
the  present  month. 

The  changes,  details  of  which  will 
be  made  public  later,  are  aimed  in  the 
direction  of  greater  flexibility,  the 
encouragement  of  in-service  training, 
and  raising  the  requirements  for  ele¬ 
mentary  certificates  to  full  4-year 
course. 


NOW  YOU  KNOW  WHY 
THE  TURKEY  WAS  SMALL 

Whatever  may  be  happening  to 
“Commodities”  today,  w  a  s  not 
foreshadowed  in  New  Jersey  food 
prices  last  December.  They  reached 
all-time  highs  of  220.9  per  cent  of 
1939-prices,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
means  that  the  food  dollar  was 
worth  a  measly  45.3  cents  in 
December.  It’s  no  longer  enough  to 
pinch  your  pennies;  you  have  to 
pinch  your  stomach  as  well. 

New  Salary  Data 

Are  Now  Available 

Two  new  tabulations  of  salary  data 
on  New  Jersey  school  districts  have 
been  completed  by  the  NJEA  Research 
Committee  and  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  One  shows  the  salaries  of 
Superintendents  and  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipals  throughout  the  State.  The  other 
covers  maximums  and  minimums  for 
other  non-teaching  employees,  includ¬ 
ing  principals,  vice-principals,  and 
department  heads,  school  nurses,  secre¬ 
taries,  clerks,  and  janitors. 

While  these  data  are  available  for  the 
use  of  school  administrators  and 
salary  committees,  they  are  marked 
“Confidential,”  and  may  not  be 
released  to  the  press.  This  is  done 
because  so  many  of  the  positions  are 
single  positions,  which  identify  the 
individuals  who  hold  them. 
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NJEA  Still  Pulh  For  $13,000,000  Aid 

And  For  Full  Pension  Certification 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  standing  fast  on  its  legislative 
program,  despite  the  “25%  off” 
feature  of  the  Governor’s  budget 
message.  The  Legislative  Committee 
met  in  Trenton  on  February  6,  con¬ 
sidered  the  Driscoll  proposals,  and 
decided  on  full  steam  ahead. 

The  Association  will  continue  to  ask 
for  the  full  $13,000,000  of  additional 
state  aid  recommended  by  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission.  It  will  work 
for  Senator  Armstrong’s  Senate  Bill 
103,  rather  than  the  Governor’s 
reduced  proposal. 

It  takes  the  position  that  the 
$13,000,000  was  a  carefully  considered 
recommendation,  that  it  is  a  relatively 
modest  amount  in  the  light  of  school 
needs,  and  that  it  represents  the  least 
that  should  be  offered  New  Jersey  home 
owners. 

The  Association  will  press  for  the 
full  amount  certified  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Pension  Fund.  The  Governor 
proposed  that  the  so-called  “deficiency” 
payments  (for  the  service  by  present 


entrants  previous  to  19191  be  frozen 
at  $1,500,000  annually.  This  is  a  cut 
of  $2,405,271  in  the  amount  certified 
for  this  account. 

Says  the  Committee:  “This  recom¬ 
mendation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
agreement  reached  in  1925  between  the 
State  and  the  teachers  for  the  payment 
of  this  deficiency.  The  NJEA  con¬ 
siders  this  agreement  a  commitment. 

“The  Governor’s  recommendation 
would  extend  these  payments  over  a 
15-year  period  instead  of  a  5-year 
pi-riod.  thus  costing  the  State  about 
$3,000,000  additional  in  interest  pay¬ 
ments  at  4%.” 

The  Legislative  Committee  analyzed 
the  Governor’s  Budget,  and  concluded 
that  the  total  additional  aid  to  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education 
recommended  for  1948-49  over  the 
current  vear  is  not  $13,000,000,  not 
$10,000,000,  but  only  $7,884,095.01; 
and  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  pro- 
ix)sed  $37,000,000  tax  program  can. 
therefore,  be  marked  off  to  additional 
educational  aid. 


HERE  ARE  THE  BILLS  NJEA  SUPPORTS 


Most  of  the  legislation  which  the 
NJEA  seeks  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Legislature.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  NJEA-backed  bills,  in  which 
every  teacher  should  be  interested. 

S-IOS — (Armstrong)  $13,000,000  State 

Aid — “The  $20  Plan”. 

A-109— (Clemens)  To  fix  the  minimum 
salary  of  school  teachers  at  $2500  in¬ 
stead  of  $18(W. 

A-11*— (Freeman)  To  provide  that 

boards  of  education  may  establish  day 
or  night  schools  and  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  all  adults  and  out  of 
school  youth  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  specified 
courses;  regulates  operation  and 
financing. 

A-118— (Freeman)  To  add  an  option 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  annui¬ 
ties  where  such  teacher  dies  before 
60  installments  are  paid  so  that  the 
balance  may  be  paid  to  a  designated 
person. 

A-114 — (Freeman)  To  increase  the 
membership  of  the  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  from  5  to  7  members, 
4  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  2  of  the  said  4  to  be  Fel¬ 
lows  of  "The  American  Institute  of 
Actuaries"  and  2  active  teachers  who 
are  members  of  the  Retirement 
System. 

A-141 — (Harris)  To  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to 
public  employees  from  December  31, 
1948,  to  December  31,  1949.’ 

A-168 — (Jones,  W.)  To  provide  that 
persons  appointed  to  full  time  office 
or  position  as  secretary,  district  clerk, 
bu^ess  manager,  medical  inspector, 
nurse,  attendance  officer,  clerk,  etc.. 


in  school  di.stricts.  except  in  school 
districts  in  first  class  counties,  shall 
be  members  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund. 

Other  School  Bills 
The  following  additional  bills  affect¬ 
ing  education  have  been  introduced. 

S-107 — (Barton)  To  authorize  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  purchase  land 
in  Passaic  County  for  a  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  other  educational 
purposes,  to  purchase  equipment 
therefor  and  to  construct  or  alter 
buildings  upon  such  land. 

A-119 — (Vogel)  To  establish  a  method 
for  the  settlement  of  grievances  of 
public  employees  by  a  committee  of 
three  persons;  one  to  be  named  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  one  by 
the  department  head  and  one  by  the 
election  of  the  employees  of  the  de¬ 
partment;  appropriates  $25,000  for 
administration. 

S-119 — (Herbert)  To  provide  that  in 
5th  class  counties  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  160,OCO  that  the 
Board  of  Education  supervising  vo¬ 
cational  schools  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  board  of  freeholders. 

A-115 — (Vogel)  To  fix  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  of  teachers  at  $2400;  provides 
annual  increments  of  $150  until  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $3900  is  reached. 

A-1S4 — (Freeman)  To  regulate  the 
benefits  of  school  district  employees 
in  school  districts  which  are  co¬ 
terminus  with  a  municipality  where 
such  municipality  has  adopted  Title 
43,  Chapter  15  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 
concerns  pensions  and  retirement. 

A-lSl — (Hauser)  To  amend  Section 

43:4-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  per¬ 
mits  retirement  of  veterans  at  the 
age  of  60  instead  of  62. 


Some  State  Aid, 
Pension  Fund  Cut, 
Tax  Plant  Driscoll 

More  money  for  state  school  aid, 
and  a  substantial  cut  in  the  appropri¬ 
ation  to  the  Pension  Fund  were  the 
educational  highlights  of  the  Governor’s 
budget  message.  The  net  overall  gain 
to  the  schools  appeared  to  be  some 
$7.800,(X)0. 

To  finance  the  increased  state  co«ts, 
including  education,  the  Governor  out¬ 
lined  a  four-point  tax  program.  It 
included  a  three-cent  cigarette  tax 
(S14,200,(X)0) ;  an  increase  from  4% 
to  5%  in  the  State’s  racing  take 
($1,500,000) ;  boosting  the  tax  on  beer 
from  3J4  cents  a  gallon  to  five  cents 
($1,800,000) ;  and  a  gross  receipts  tax 
of  .0015  on  business  ($19,500,000). 

Instead  of  the  $13,000,000  state  aid 
recommended  by  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission,  the  Governor  recom¬ 
mended  an  additional  $10,000,000 
“contingent  upon  the  adoption  of 
legislation  providing  the  necessary 
additional  revenue.”  Increased  enroll¬ 
ments  have  brought  about  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  amount  needed  to  carry  out 
the  Pascoe  School  Equalization  Act. 
The  Governor  included  $14,065,766.18 
for  this  purpose  in  his  message.  The 
$1,200,000  voted  as  emergency  aid  by 
the  Legislature  last  year,  however,  was 
a  non-recurring  item. 

Thus  in  the  direct  state  aid  to  school 
districts,  the  Governor  is  recommend¬ 
ing  about  $24,000,000,  as  compared 
with  similar  aid  of  $14,400,000  last 
year. 

His  proposals  for  the  Pension  Fund, 
however,  substantially  reduce  the  “net” 
gain  to  the  schools.  He  made  a  sharp 
cut  in  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  coming  year, 
so  that  the  total  is  nearly  $1,800,000 
less  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 
He  proposes  a  “pegging”  of  the  state’s 
deficiency  payments  at  $1,500,000  a 
year,  as  against  the  $3,905,271  certified 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  this  year. 

The  budget  message  also  called  for 
a  complete  revision  of  state  aid  “to 
establish  an  over-all  State  grant  on  an 
equitable  definitive  basis.”  He  criti¬ 
cized,  by  implication,  such  matching 
programs  as  now  promote  vocation^ 
education,  manual  training,  etc.  He 
does  not  favor  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tions  to  meet  state  promises  for  such 
activities. 
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Peace  In  Paterson 


toO"".' 


I  HAVE 

A  SWELL  TEACHER 


WILL  YOU  PLEASE  HELP  ME  KEEP  HER? 

GOOD  TEACHERS 
MEAN  GOOD  SCHOOLS 
GOOD  SCHOOLS  COST  MONEY 

PUO  IXM  KV  THK  L'MTKD  TUi'HkaM  OP  PATCMSO:* 


MR.  BUSINESSMAN 

Do  Yoo  Kooo- 
b  B*ft  WImw 


FDUv^ATiC.-:':  J 

jiriiLvtiiRMB 

iSSip^'^SS 

mi'M 


fm  *«  tv  TM  WMTIt  TUCMMS  OV  PATUtOM 


LABOR! 


BETTER  SCHCX)LS  Yo«n... 


Ik  KST  EOUCATCD  A»  Ik  KST  PAO 


PPfPHE  IMPOSSIBLE  we  do  immediately;  the  miraculous  takes  a  little  longer.” 

I  Peace  has  come  to  Paterson,  in  the  form  of  a  financial  agreement  between 
the  city  and  its  teachers.  The  NJEA,  which  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Paterson  teachers  for  more  than  two  years,  feels  as  though  it  had  achieved  the 
miraculous. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  happened  in  Paterson,  and  how  the  Paterson 
teachers,  with  NJEA  help,  performed  their  miracle. 

The  story  goes  back  to  depression  ~ 

days,  of  course,  with  salary  cuts  and  j  j  j  • 

.Shp  siirrc#kHpn.  ann  rpnrpopnfativAa 


the  suspension  of  all  increments.  Not 
until  the  40’s  were  increments  resumed, 
and  then  not  for  all.  A  suit  to  recover 
back  increments  failed,  and  Paterson 
teachers  were  becoming  more  and 
more  desperate. 

It  was  in  1946  that  the  Paterson 
teachers  took  their  “day’s  absence”  to 
bring  home  to  the  community  their 
plight  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  and 
low  salaries.  With  the  aid  of  NJEA’s 
Fred  Hipp,  the  city  and  the  teachers 
agreed  on  a  $150  raise,  $150  incre¬ 
ments,  and  $200  increases  in  maxi- 
mums.  This  still  left  the  elementary 
maximum  at  $3000,  and  the  high 
school  maximum  at  $4400.  Large 
numbers  of  teachers  w’ere  not  at  their 
proper  places  on  these  schedules,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  1946-47  rise  in  costs  of 
living  brewed  further  trouble. 

“Joe”  Masiello,  himself  a  Paterson 
home-owner,  was  now  field  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  NJEA,  and  he  was  called  in 
by  the  Paterson  teachers  to  help  them. 
Through  most  of  last  year  he  worked 
there,  but  the  teachers  themselves  were 
not  united.  Some  wanted  the  schedule 
revised,  others  wanted  full  adjustment 
to  the  schedule  already  in  effect.  As 
usual,  when  teachers  are  divided,  they 
got  neither,  despite  endless  conferences, 
meetings,  threats  to  strike,  etc. 

When  a  community  relations 
program  was  first  proposed,  many 
teachers  felt,  “it  would  take  too  long, 
and  our  need  is  urgent.”  By  last  May, 
however,  Paterson  teachers  felt  that  no 
other  method  seemed  to  offer  even  a 
hope  of  success.  At  the  same  time 
Jeanne  Van  Wyk,  an  unassuming  but 
courageous  elementary  teacher  became 
head  of  the  Paterson  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Van  Wyk  genuinely  wanted 
to  bring  together  the  representatives  of 
all  groups  of  Paterson  teachers. 


She  succeeded,  and  representatives 
of  all  factions  sat  down  together  to 
draw  up  a  set  of  principles  on  which 
they  could  agree.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  the  UNITED  TEACHERS  OF 
PATERSON.  Included  in  their  ranks 
were  the  Paterson  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  its  more  than  600  members, 
the  Paterson  Principals  Association, 
and  the  Paterson  Teachers  Union.  Mr. 
Masiello  continuously  advised  this 
group,  helped  assemble  materials,  sat 
in  on  conferences,  and  spoke  before 
church,  civic  and  luncheon  groups.  His 
records  show  more  than  100  “service 
calls”  there  in  18  months. 

To  support  their  program,  the 
teachers  levied  a  $10  assessment  on 
themselves.  Through  this  more  than 
$5,000  was  raised.  How  this  was  spent 
will  appear  later. 

They  also  turned  to  the  Women’s 
Civic  Council,  representing  17  women’s 
organizations.  They  told  this  group 
that  the  Paterson  teachers  were 
desperate,  that  if  the  Council  would 
gather  a  non-partisan,  non-political 
citizens  committee  to  sur\’ey  and  report 
on  the. facts,  the  teachers  would  abide 
by  the  findings.  The  Council  agreed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Council 
named  Mrs.  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Paterson  League  of  Women 
Voters.  The  membership  of  21 
included  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  Paterson  life,  labor,  business, 
the  Taxpayers  League,  public  em¬ 
ployees,  the  PTA,  and  three  pastors. 
This  committee  asked  Mr.  Masiello  to 
act  as  consultant. 

Over  the  summer  and  in  the  early 
fall,  it  assembled  facts.  It  studied 
Paterson  salaries  and  those  in  compar¬ 
able  communities,  per-pupil  costs, 
budget  increases  in  Paterson  over  the 
years.  Its  members  visited  the  schools, 
so  they  could  see  for  themselves.  With 
the  facts  before  it,  the  Committee  pre¬ 
pared  its  report  in  which  it  proposed  a 
salary  schedule  and  made  specific 
recommendations  on  the  salaries  of  all 
board  of  education  employees.  Every 
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United  Teachers,  Community  Interest,  NJEA  Help  Bring  Sound  Fiscal  Program  for 
Paterson  Schools;  Two  Year  Campaign  Shows  What  Can  Be  Done,  and  How 


phase  of  the  report  was  barked  bv 
charts  and  graphs. 

Meanwhile  Paterson  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  municipal  election.  It 
required  skill  to  keep  the  schools  in 
the  public  eye.  without  getting  them 
into  politics.  Tbe  Citizens  Committee 
and  the  United  Teachers  were  able  to 
do  this  by  sticking  to  facts. 

(|uT  OF  THEIR  S  5,000  fund,  the 
teachers  paid  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  samples  of  which  appear  here¬ 
with.  For  twelve  weeks  the  four 
Paterson  papers  carried  a  quarter-page 
ad  each  Tuesday. 

These  advertisements  kept  clear  of 
politics  and  personalities;  instead  they 
appealed  to  the  groups  within  the  com¬ 
munity  for  school  support,  and  stressed 
tlie  facts  about  Paterson  teachers 
salaries.  Both  political  groups  used  the 
facts  and  praised  the  teacher  campaign. 
The  teacher  advertising  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  two  full-page  ads  in  all 
papers,  paid  for  by  contributions  from 
Paterson  business  men. 

Supplementing  the  advertisements 
was  a  direct  mail  campaign.  To  key 
Paterson  citizens  were  sent  copies  of 
publications  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  booklet  prepared  by  the 
American  Seating  Company,  reprints 
of  articles  from  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  and  reprints  of  the  education 
advertisements  of  the  International 
I.atex  Corporation.  The  March  of 
Time  film  on  The  Teacher  Crisis  was 
shown  to  organizations  all  over  the 
city.  The  teachers  made  every  effort  to 
strengthen  existing  PTA  organizations, 
end  to  get  new  ones  started  where  there 
had  been  none.  The  PTAs  formed  a 
city -wide  Council  of  PTA’s,  ^which 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign. 


II  ITH  THE  CITY  election  over,  the 
Citizens’  Committee  invited  the  Board 
of  Education  to  dinner,  and  over  a 
long  social  evening  presented  its  report 
and  recommendations.  These  included 
a  single  salary  schedule  with  increased 
niinimums  and  maximums.  and  a  25% 
adjustment  to  it  in  this  year’s  budget. 
The  program  called”  for  .?219.(X)0  over 
the  normal  salarv  budget  for  Paterson. 

The  new  Mayor,  faced  with  many 
other  financial  problems,  countered 
w  ith  a  proposal  for  a  S2.000  minimum, 
maximums  of  only  S3600  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  ST’hools.  no  changes  in  the 
high  school  maximum,  and  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  only  12^2%-  The  Board  of 
Education,  in  making  up  its  budget, 
provided  for  the  normal  increases,  but 
it.  too.  offered  only  121^%  adjust- 
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ments  and  an  increase  of  SlOO  in  the 
elementary  maximum. 

There  were  public  hearings,  private 
conferences,  and  meetings  galore.  'Fhe 
teachers’  negotiating  committee  stood 
by  the  proposals  of  the  citizens,  and 
when  the  alternatives  were  submitted 
to  tbe  whole  teaching  body,  they  were 
voted  down  10-1. 

At  its  public  hearing  on  the  school 
budget,  the  Board  of  Education  finally 
went  along  with  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  and  included  in  its  budget  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  full 
recommendations. 

The  grand  climax  came  when  the 
Board  of  School  Estimate  met.  Citizens 
and  teachers  turned  out  in  great 
numbers.  To  the  surprise  of  nearly 
everyone,  the  meeting  was  a  love-feast. 
The  full  Board  budget  was  approved 
on  recommendation  of  the  Mayor,  an 
increase  of  $425,000  in  local  school 
moneys  over  the  $2,700,000  voted  last 
year.  In  providing  the  money  the 
Board  of  School  Estimate  indicated 
that  the  apportionment  of  the  funds  to 
salaries  and  the  adoption  of  a  new 
salary  schedule  was  left  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  school  administra¬ 
tion,  and  a  committee  of  teachers. 

That’s  the  Paterson  story.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done,  even  in  a  desperate 
school  situation  by  teacher  unity, 
citizens’  understanding,  and  NJEA 
help.  It  may  take  time,  but  that’s  an 
unbeatable  combination. 

There  isn’t  room  to  list  all  the 
{leople  who  helped  solve  Paterson’s 
problem.  In  addition  to  Miss  Van 
Wyk.  we  would  have  to  enumerate 
dozens  of  Paterson  teachers  who  served 
on  the  negotiating  committee,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Paterson 
Teachers  Association,  and  other  com¬ 
mittees  and  groups.  In  addition  to 
Mrs.  Van  Voorhies,  every  member  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  should  be 
mentioned;  they  spent  hours  in  study¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  fought  gallantly  for 
their  conclusions.  Superintendent 
Louis  J.  Schmerber,  Thomas  F.  Kelly, 
board  secretary,  and  Counsel  Harold 
D.  Green  were  untiring  in  arranging 
conferences  and  in  interpreting  differ¬ 
ing  points  of  view.  Paterson’s  new 
Mayor,  Michael  U.  DeVita.  inherited  a 
grave  school  problem,  and  gave  many 
hours  to  finding  a  solution.  And  not 
only  Mr.  Masiello,  but  the  entire  staff 
of  the  NJEA  w’orked  on  the  Paterson 
case  at  one  time  or  another,  attending 
meetings,  writing  advertisements  and 
statements,  and  conferring  on  “next 
steps”  in  the  overall  campaign. 


EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER/ 


THE  BEST  TEACHERS 

ARE  experienced/ 
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Jersey  City 
Adopts  New 
$260045400 
Plan 


Salary 


There  is  good  news  from  Jersey  City 
— news  that  should  hearten  all  the 
teachers  of  the  country  and  all  other 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  in  the  United  States  of  an 
effective  public  school  system  staffed 
by  well-trained  and  well-paid  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators. 

Robert  A.  Coyle,  President  of  the 
Teachers  Association  of  Jersey  City, 
has  announced  that  Jersey  City  has 
adopted  a  salary  policy  which  meets 
highest  standards  set  for  teachers’ 
salaries  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Teachers’  salary  committees  every¬ 
where  can  now  look  upon  Jersey  City’s 
accomplishment  as  a  goal  tow’ards 
which  all  teachers  may  aspire. 

1.  It  is  a  single  salary  schedule. 

2.  \o  city  surpasses  Jersey  City  in 
both  minimum  and  maximum  for 
the  bachelor’s  degrees — S2600 
to  .S.S000.* 


Jersey  City’s  Mayor  Says 


“The  advantages  of  the  requested  single  salary  policy  are 
obvious.  It  will  encourage  the  finest  type  of  young  Jersey  City 
men  and  women  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  a  vocation 
for  life  because  they  will  be  rewarded  for  merit.  Since  the 
maximum  salaries  established  by  such  a  policy  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  teacher’s  continuing  his  or  her  education  in 
order  to  obtain  the  required  academic  degrees,  such  an  incentive 
must  inevitably  result  in  the  most  competent  of  teaching  staffs. 

“Such  a  policy  will  also  retain  good  teachers  in  our  system 
and  stop  the  turnover  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  because 
of  economic  conditions,  and  will  place  the  teaching  profession 
on  the  high  plane  which  it  deserves.  It  will  also  generate  a 
feeling  of  contentment,  satisfaction  and  high  morale  which 
will  pay  great  dividends  through  better  instruction  for  our 
children.  I  am  convinced  that  the  net  result  of  the  adop^ 
tion  of  the  single  salary  policy  by  the  Board  will  definitely 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future,  generations  of 
children  in  Jersey  City.” 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Eggers,  Mayor  of  Jersey  City. 


Only 

City 


maximum 


two  cities  surpass  Jersey 
in  both  niinimuin  and 
for  the  master’s 

degree. 

No  city  surpasses  Jersey  Cit>  in 
the  maximum  for  teachers  now 
employed  with  no  degree. 

The  minimum  salary  for  all 
teachers  in  Jersey  City  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  only  one  other  city  in 
New  Jersey. 


6. 


Although  teachers  have  received 
several  increases  in  the  last  few 
years,  most  teachers  will  advance 
two  and  one-half  steps  (S.SOO) 
on  July  1,  1048. 

Equal  basic  salary  with  equal 
reward  for  advancement  is 
offered  all  teachers. 


Salary  Policy  for  Jersey  City  Public  Schools 


To  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  all  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  administrators  will  receive, 
effective  July  1,  1948.  a  $.500  increase 
in  salary  or  whatever  portion  of  $500 
would  bring  them  to  the  maximum 
salary  provided  for  the  several  classi- 
ficati<»ns. 


Enacted  by  the  Jer-iev  City  Board  of 
Education.  Feliruary  5,  1948 


Runire  of  Salaries  for  Teachers 


12600 

2800 

.3000 

3200 

3400 

3600 

3800 

4000 

4200  A.  For  teachers  employed  on  or  after 
September  1.  1948.  Maximum  for 
those  who  have  not  attained  a 
Master’s  Degree. 


The  following  special  teachers  will  receive 
S200  extra  compensation  above  the  normal 
step; 

A.  Harry  Moore  School — All  Teachers 
Prevocational  Shop  and  Related  W ork 
Teachers 

Vocational  Shop  and  Related  Work 
Teachers 

Visiting  Teachers 
Hospital  Teachers 
Detention  Teachers 
Remedial  Experimental  Classes 


4400 

*4600  B.  Maximum  for  teachers  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  less  than  a  Bachelor’s 
Degree. 


The  following  special  teachers  will  receive 
$300  extra  compensation  above  the  normal 
step: 

Special  II  Teachers  Deaf 

Blind  Lip  Reading 

Sight  Conservation  Speech  Correction 


'  Except  for  those  teachers  now  employed  In 
the  high  schools  without  degrees  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  $5,000. 


4800 


5000  C.  Maximum  for  teachers  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  Bachelor’s  Degree. 


Elementary  Vice-Principals  shall  receive 
$100  additional  over  the  normal  step  upon 
appointment  and  shall  continue  therefrom 
with  annual  increases  as  indicated  on  the 
Teachers  Salary  C.uide  until  they  reach  a 
point  $400  above  the  step  on  the  guide  which 
would  he  their  maximum  were  they  a  teacher. 


5200  D.  Maximum — Master’s  Degree. 
5400  E.  Maximum— Doctor’s  Degree. 


Note:  The  minimum  salary  of  all  teachers  shall 
be  $2600  as  of  July  1,  1948. 

The  following  special  teachers  will  receive 
$100  extra  compensation  above  the  normal 
step: 

Home  Instruction  Rest  and  Nutrition 


Assistant  Supervisors  go  from  $4000  to 
maximums  of  $.5200.  $.5,500,  $5700,  and  $6000. 
Primary  Principals  go  from  $4200  to  maxi- 
mums  of  $5400.  $6000.  $6200,  and  $6500. 
Crammar  Principals.  High  School  Vice-Prin¬ 
cipals,  and  Supervisors  go  from  $4750  to 
maximums  of  $6,500.  $7001),  $7200,  and  $7500. 
High  School  Principals  progress  from  $5200 
to  maximums  of  $7200.  $8700,  and  $9000. 


Ur.  Janies  E.  Reynolds.  Sujierin- 
tendent  of  Schools,  exercised  leader¬ 
ship  in  bringing  together  the  teachers’ 
association,  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  city  administration  for  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  policy  finally  adopted. 
The  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  James  R.  Stevens,  w’orked  effect¬ 
ively  with  the  Superintendent  and  the 
mayor. 

The  strong  Teachers  Association  of 
Jersey  City,  now  70  years  old,  followed 
its  traditional  policy  of  marshalling 
and  presenting  the  facts,  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  school  and  city  adminis¬ 
trations  and  the  community.  The  salary 
committee,  headed  by  John  M.  Kelly, 
studied  the  policies  of  all  cities  over 
200,000,  using  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minneapolis  studies,  and  material  from 
the  NEA  and  NJEA  and  other  sources. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  were 
Eliza  Shaw,  Elinor  Malone.  Mrs.  Mary 
Leary,  William  Strader,  Francis  I. 
McCarthy,  Benjamin  Cohen.  Bernard 
Cummings,  George  J.  O'Brien,  and 
Robert  A.  Coyle  (ex  officio  I . 
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•  These  comparisrm*  based  on  studies  of 
cities  of  200.000  or  over. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Our  Developing  Physical  Examination  Program 


The  Director  of  Health,  Safety,  ami  Physical  EdHcation  in  the 
State  Department  gives  the  background  to  the  Medical  Society’s 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  work  of  the  School  Physician 
and  in  the  School  Health  field. 


By  W  ilson  G.  Githrie,  .M.D. 


At  the  time  when  physicians  were 
first  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  public 
schools,  the  conception  of  their  duties 
was  to  guard  against  the  spread  of 
communicable  disease.  This  protective 
function  was  gradually  enlarged  to 
include  inspection  of  the  school  plant 
to  maintain  sanitation.  The  duties  of 
the  physician  have  been  increased  to 
include  a  physical  examination  of  all 
pupils. 

As  the  citizens  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities  have  become  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  periodic  examinations  of 
the  pupils,  the  schools  have  provided 
for  their  pupils  an  annual  examination. 
These  annual  examinations  have  varied 
in  their  thoroughness  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  community  and  the  willingness 
to  pay  for  this  service  has  varied. 
Consciousness  of  the  necessity  for 
healthy  children  has  reached  into  the 
schools  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
dissatisfaction  with  the  examinations 
given  the  pupil  by  the  school  physician 
where  this  examination  has  not  been 
tliorough  and  adequate. 

The  desire  to  improve  this  particular 
medical  examination  also  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  State.  This  interest  in 
the  school  physicians  and  their  work 
by  their  fellow  practitioners  is  a  very 
natural  interest  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  school  physicians  are 
members  of  their  county  and  state 
societies  and  another  is  that  thev  are 
also  in  the  private  practice  of  medicine 
U!  their  communities. 

With  this  increased  interest  both 
from  the  community  and  specifically  by 
the  parents  of  school  children  and  by 
the  medical  profession,  there  has  been 
and  will  be  in  the  future,  improvement 
in  the  medical  examination  that  the 
public  school  pupils  receive. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  New'  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  have  approved  four 
recommendations  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society.  These  four 
recommendations  are: 

1.  Whenever  possible  “routine”  physi- 
ral  examinations  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  individualized  studies  by 
qualified  physicians,  properly  remuner¬ 
ated.  The  child  should  be  stripped  to 
the  waist. 

2.  Thorough  examinations  should  be 
performed  on  admission  to  school,  and 
in  the  fourth,  eighth  and  twelfth  grades 
as  a  minimum. 
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3.  Each  county  superintendent  should 
have  available  the  services  of  a  staff 
psychiatrist  for  the  county  schools. 

4.  All  school  teachers  and  adult 
>rhool  personnel  should  be  tested  for 
tuberculosis  each  year. 

In  order  to  formulate  other  recom¬ 
mendations  that  will  improve  the  work 
of  the  public  school  physician,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society  and  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  who  can 
meet  and  discuss  problems  of  the 
school  physician  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  designed  to  solve  these 
problems.  Community  health  councils 
are  very  necessary  in  bringing  school 
health  into  discussion  at  their  meetings. 
In  addition  these  county  and  local 
health  councils  or  committees  should 
have  in  their  membership  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  women’s  medical  auxiliary, 
the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
members  of  the  medical  societies,  the 
dental  societies  and  nursing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  others. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
school  examination  should  not  be 
thorough.  The  physician  has  for  his 
use  a  stethoscope,  thermometer,  blood 
pressure  machine,  tongue  depressor, 
otoscope  and  ophthalmoscope.  He  has 
the  same  personal  ability  and  attributes 
that  he  possesses  when  he  examines  a 
patient  in  his  office;  therefore,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  he  should  give  to 
the  public  school  pupil  the  same  care 
and  thoroughness  that  he  would  give  a 
child  in  his  office.  There  are  certain 
specific  examination  procedures  that 
cannot '  usually  be  done  in  the  school 
health  office.  These  are  examinations 
of  urine,  blood  counts,  and  other 
laboratory  examinations. 


In  the  school  year  1945-46,  536,095 
public  school  pupils  received  physical 
examinations.  Of  these,  65,418  were 
excluded  for  communicable  diseases, 
omitting  tuberculosis.  Eighty-nine 
school  pupils  were  excluded  for  tuber¬ 
culosis;  16  school  teachers  or 
employees  were  excluded  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  .56,602  pupils  were  found  to 
have  eye  defects;  7,281  had  hearing 
defects;  12,613  had  abnormal  pathol¬ 
ogical  heart  conditions;  175,495  had 
dental  defects. 

New  Jersey  has  a  public  school  law 
demanding  that  all  pupils,  teachers, 
and  employees  in  the  public  schools  be 
examined  to  detect  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  infection.  This  law'  in 
relation  to  pupils  has  by  regulation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  been 
applied  to  grades  9-12  only.  It  applies 
to  all  teachers  and  employees.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  be  examined 
annually  for  tuberculosis.  The  teachers 
and  employees  are  required  to  be 
examined  once  in  three  years. 

In  the  school  year  1946-47,  149.289 
school  pupils  and  teachers  were 
examined  for  tuberculosis.  144,882 
were  pupils  in  grades  9-12;  4.407  were 
teachers  and  school  employees.  Fifty- 
six  pupils  were  found  to  have  rein¬ 
fection  type  tuberculosis;  17  teachers 
were  found  to  have  reinfection  type 
tuberculosis. 

The  examination  for  tuberculosis 
consists  of  either  a  tuberculin  diag¬ 
nostic  skin  test  or  an  X-ray  of  the 
chest.  If  the  tuberculin  diagnostic  skin 
test  is  given,  those  that  react  positively 
to  this  test  receive  a  chest  X-ray.  The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  tuberculosis  case  finding  program 
for  the  school  year  1946-47: 


Tubercular  Testing  in  1946  -  47 


Grade  9 

Total  nuiiilx  r  of  jx-rsons  subject  to  ex¬ 
aminations  .  41,996 

Total  number  of  persons  tuberculin 

tested  during  year . 39,567 

Number  of  positive  reactors .  4.933 

Total  number  of  persons  tested  by 

X-ray  during  year .  6^53 

Primary  infections  with  demon-trable 

X-ray  findings  .  466 

Reinfection  tuberculosis .  18 

or  .042% 


Teachers 

Grades  10-12  &  &  .S-hool 

Post-Graduate  Employees 


102.886 


89.046 

10.377 


24.319 

1.741 

38 

‘or  .036% 


4.407 

3J281 

_  1 .21 1 

2.510 

494 

17 

or  .038% 


TtUal  No. 
Examined 


1  19.239 


131.901 

16..521 


33.382 


2,701 

73 

.048% 
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How  Much  Homework? 

By  Lewis  F.  Cole 
Fort  Lee 

The  poorer  pupils^  not  the  average  or  good  ones,  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  to  be  done  out  of  school,  says  the  principal 
of  Fort  Lee  Junior-Senior  High  School.  Doii’t  overtax  the 
uilling  norkers,  he  urges,  and  know  how  much  yoiFre  asking. 

Teachers  do  not  intentionally  assign 
unreasonable  quantities  of  home¬ 
work.  Rut  when  the  homework  is 
designed  for  the  average  pupil,  the  slow 
and  the  ultra-conscientious  often  spend 
far  greater  time  than  is  anticipated. 

Homework  should  be  limited,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  average  pupil, 
but  in  terms  of  the  slow  and  conscien¬ 
tious  ones  as  well.  The  “good”  child 
— especially  girls  in  the  elementary 
school  and  junior  high  school — will 
often  resort  to  almost  limitless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  effort  to  please  the 
teacher. 

We  cannot  justify  sending  high 
school  girls  home  with  a  load  of  books 
so  large  that  the  cargo  must  be  held 
with  arms  folded  across  the  abdomen. 

There  is  no  real  excuse  for  burdening 
the  seventh-grader  so  that  she  cannot 
enjoy  normal  play  hours  because  of  the 
time  that  must  be  spent  on  a  social 
studies  notebook,  or  detailed  diagrams 
for  general  science.  A  notebook  that 
distorts  a  desirable  life  pattern  isn’t 
worth  the  match  to  hum  it  up. 

Pupils  like  their  parents  are  entitled 
to  an  evening  of  listening  to  the  radio. 

The  school  should  prepare  for  life,  and 
our  preparation  for  life  should  not  be 
incongruous  w  ith  the  life  for  which  we 
prepare. 


following  table  of  homework  assign¬ 
ments  meets  these  requirements: 


T  THE  SENIOR  high  level,  approving 
and  accrediting  agencies  have  require¬ 
ments  the  teacher  must  recognize.  Too 
often,  however,  we  in  New  Jersey  do 
not  reduce  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Middle  States 
Association  to  specific  time  allotments. 

These  agency-required  homework 
times  are  shorter  than  many  teachers 
think.  In  New  Jersey’s  senior  high 
schools,  period  lengths  for  major  sub¬ 
jects  normally  vary  from  40  to  60 
minutes.  Pupil  subject  loads  usually 
are  four  or  five  major  subjects,  the 
only  ones  for  which  homework  is 
normally  required.  The  length  of  the 
homework  is  not  definitely  prescribed 
under  the  Middle  States  standards.  For 
the  State  Department  the  combined 
length  of  class  period  and  assignment 
need  not  exceed  80  minutes  dailv  in 
each  major  subject. 

A  little  arithmetic  reveals  that  the 


Length  of 
Class  Period 
40  minutes 
45 
50 
55 
60 


Length  of  Homeiiork 
Assignment 
40  minute- 
35 
30 
25 
20 


Recent  directives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  have  indicated  that  these  stipu¬ 
lated  homework  time  allotments  are 
somewhat  “hypothetical”  ( note  State 
Department  bulletin  F.-478.  issued 
Nov.  21,  1947).  This  may  be  inter- 
pieted  as  meaning  that  the  stipulated 
homework  time  allotments  need  not  be 
considered  necessarily  the  measure  lor 
the  fastest  worker,  or  even  the  average 
pupil.  These  homework  time  ])rescrip- 
tions  may — and  should.  1  contend—^ 
be  attuned  more  nearly  to  the  needs 
of  the  slow  and  ultraconscientious 
pupils.  To  do  so,  is  reasonable  and 
just  in  the  light  of  all  considerations. 

For  children  below'  grade  nine,  the 
length  of  the  homework  assignment 
should  he  related  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  Under  such  a  program  the  over¬ 
all  homework  demands  upon  the  pupil’s 


time  would  vary  from  no  required 
homework  in  the  primary  grades  con¬ 
tinuously  upward  to  a  normal  at-home 
study  requirement  of  IV^  to  1%  hours 
(4  X  3.5  =  140;  140  —  45  =  95  min¬ 
utes  I  for  a  senior  pupil  with  four  45- 
minute  class  periods  and  one  45-minute 
in-school  study  period  per  day.  A  top 
of  about  3*4  hours  (5  X  40  =  200 
minutes)  of  homework  would  exist  for 
the  senior  high  pupil  enrolled  in  five 
major  subjects.  In  some  instances  lack 
of  study  periods  in 
school  might  re¬ 
quire  a  senior  high 
pupil  to  cover  his 
full  load  of  3'/3 
hours  on  home  study 
time.  To  expect  of 
any  pupil  more  than 
approximately  3^3 
hours  of  concen¬ 
trated  home  study 
per  night  is  un¬ 
warranted. 

\  teacher’s  con¬ 
cept  of  a  well 
planned  assignment 
must  include  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  to 
prevent  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenditures  of 
time  by  some  pupils. 
The  old  concept  of 
extra  credit  for  ex¬ 
tra  work  must  be 
revised  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  limiting 
the  extra  work.  This 
in  no  way  infers 
that  the  child  with  a 
genuine  intellectual  curiosity  should  not 
spend  long  hours  in  avocational  pur¬ 
suits  evolving  from  school-aroused 
interest.  However  such  activities  arc 
most  truly  avocational  only  when  the 
activities  are  not  convertible  into 
school  credit.  And  only  through  a 
system  of  checks  blocking  such  con¬ 
version  can  the  teacher  avert  the 
prodigious  performance  by  some 
pupils,  working  under  a  challenge  to 
responsibility. 

Teachers  cannot  afford  merely  to 
speculate  on  the  time  required  by  some 
pupils  for  the  completion  of  assign- 
nients.  Teachers  must  ascertain  the 
facts  in  this  matter.  If  these  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  child,  a  check  with 
the  home  is  imperative.  Such  checking, 
of  course,  need  not  be  made  as  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  veteran  teacher.  With 
experience  the  teacher  develops  a  fine 
insight  into  the  ramifications  of  lesson 
assignment  demands. 

One  significant  gauge  of  the  quality 
of  instruction  is  the  reasonableness  of 
homework  assignments,  a  measure 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been 
gravely  neglected. 
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Eye  Doctor  On  Wheels 

New  Jersey^s  mobile  eye  health  service  brings  opthalmologist 
(with  full  equipment)  within  easy  reach  of  every  school. 


MISS  Moylan  had  wondered  about 
Jimmy’s  eyes.  Jimmy  was  not  one 
of  her  bothersome  pupils,  but  neither 
was  he  a  good  one.  He  always  seemed 
to  be  rubbing  his  eyes;  as  a  result 
they  were  red  and  sore.  He  didn’t  seem 
able  to  concentrate,  and  during  reading 
periods,  especially,  he  would  often  just 
sit,  obviously  not  reading;  not,  in  fact, 
doing  anything. 

Finally  Miss  Moylan  sent  him  down 
to  the  school  nurse.  A  report  came 
back  eventually  that  her  guess  was 
right;  Jimmy  has  20/40  vision.  Miss 
Blakeslee,  the  nurse,  sent  a  note  home 
telling  Jimmy’s  parents  that  they  should 
have  his  eyes  examined. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Jimmy’s 
school  is  in  a  town  of  some  5,000 
people,  where  there  are  no  eye-special¬ 
ists.  His  parents  have  more  children 
than  income,  and  they  just  can’t  cope 
with  the  problem  of  taking  him  twenty 
miles  or  more. 

So  Jimmy  was  promoted  out  of  Miss 
Moylan’s  room  long  before  he  wore 
any  glasses,  and  he  might  well  have 
finished  school  without  them. 

EXCEPT  FOR  NEW  JER¬ 
SEY’S  EYEMOBILE  —  the  first 
mobile  eye  health  service  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  already  covered  four 
counties,  and  is  now  at  work  in  Cum¬ 
berland.  With  it,  Jimmy’s  story  is 
going  to  be  different. 

Rack  in  1945  a  committee  from  the 
Junior  Department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  came  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Emma  Howe,  who  heads 
the  preventive  service  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  They  asked 
bow  they  could  help  in  sight  conserva¬ 
tion.  With  Mrs.  Howe  they  developed 
the  idea  of  the  Eyemobile,  based  on 
mobile  units  operated  by  the  army 
overseas  during  the  war.  Within  eight 
months  they  had  raised  $12,000.  Four 
months  later,  despite  war  shortages  and 
priorities,  the  completed  unit  (cost 
$6,200)  was  presented  to  the  State.  The 
balance  of  the  money  paid  the  staff  for 
the  first  year. 

As  it  rolls  around  the  State  today, 
the  Eyemobile  is  a  huge  white  truck. 
Blue  lettering  on  the  sides  and  back 
proclaims  its  function.  The  inside  is 
divided  into  two  rooms;  behind  the 
driver  is  a  small  waiting  room  with  a 


desk  and  a  few  chairs;  the  rear  section 
contains  the  complete  modem  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  opthalmologist. 

An  opthalmologist — in  case  you  have 
forgotten — is  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
who  has  specialized  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  eye. 
In  contrast,  an  optometrist  b  not  an 
M.D.,  but  is  licensed  to  prescribe 
glasses;  he  may  not  put  drops  in  your 
eyes,  nor  may  he  do  any  eye  surgery. 
An  optician  grinds  glasses,  fits  uiem 
in  frames  and  adjusts  the  frames. 

The  Eyemobile  boasts  a  staff  of  four: 
Dr.  Frank  Vesey,  New  York  opthalmol- 
egist,  wbo  is  available  three  days  a 
week,  Frank  Sena,  technician,  and  two 
nurses.  Mr.  Sena  has  a  special  qualifi¬ 
cation;  four  brothers  are  doctors;  four 
sisters,  teachers.  He  talks  both  lan¬ 
guages  fluently. 

Morris  County’s  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  William  Mason,  was  the  first 
to  invite  the  Eye  Health  Service,  and 
the  procedures  now  standard  were 
developed  there.  The  unit  comes  only 
on  invitation.  Long  before  it  crosses 
a  county’s  borders,  Mrs.  Howe  holds 
meetings  with  the  principals,  helping 
teachers  and  the  school  nurses.  She 
confers  with  the  county  medical  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  show  that  it  will  not  poach 
on  the  preserves  of  the  local  doctors. 

Local  nurses  and  teachers  select  the 
pupils  to  be  served.  While  20/40  vbion 
on  the  Snellen  chart  b  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  need.  Dr.  Vesey  ¥rill  also 
examine  some  children  who  may 
appear  to  have  satisfactory  eyesight. 


if  the  teacher  still  suspects  eye  difficulty 
and  wishes  to  have  eyes  ruled  out  as 
a  cause  of  trouble. 

A  number  of  centers  are  selected — 
there  are  five  in  Cumberland — and  at 
each  the  mobile  unit  is  set  up  outside 
the  school,  electrical  connections  are 
made,  and  pupils  from  near-by  schoob 
are  brought  in.  Usually  the  nurse  or 
the  principal  brings  them;  in  Glou¬ 
cester,  however,  some  were  transported 
by  the  State  Police. 

They  must  come  with  slips  giving 
parental  permission  for  examination, 
and  with  a  school  ruling  on  ability  to 
pay.  This  decision  is  normallv  made 
by  a  local  committee  composed  of  a 
board  member,  a  teacher,  a  principal 
and  the  nurse.  Family  need,  rather 
than  any  arbitrary  income  standard,  b 
the  determining  factor. 

Those  whose  parents  can  afford  to 
pay  are  examined,  and  referred  to  local 
eye  specialists.  Those  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  to  pay  are  given  a 
complete  examination,  with  drops  if 
necessary,  and  are  given  prescriptions 
for  their  glasses.  Where  operations  are 
needed,  these  are  usually  financed 
locally,  through  the  PTA  or  service 
clubs.  Morris  County,  however,  has 
set  up  an  Eye  Health  Agency  in  the 
county  Community  Chest. 

In  that  county  the  unit  examined 
411  pupils.  Of  these  91  were  referred 
to  available  opthalmologists.  since  theb 
families  could  afford  it;  10  were 
referred  to  psychologists,  and  physical 
examinations  were  prescribed  for  nine 
others.  For  16  pupils  eye  operationa 
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were  recommended,  and  for  125  glasses 
were  prescribed. 

This  is  not  the  end,  however;  the 
service  believes  in  follow-up.  After 
a  reasonable  interval,  the  Eyemobile 
returns  to  check  on  the  glasses,  making 
sure  that  the  pupils  got  them  and  that 
they  were  the  ones  prescribed.  It  also 
follows  the  history  of  the  recommended 
operations,  and  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  finding  out  what  happened  to  the 
pupils  whose  parents  were  able  to  pay 
for  treatment. 

In  Morris,  Gloucester,  Atlantic  and 
Camden  counties,  more  than  3,000 
pupils  have  been  examined.  From  each 
of  these  have  come  letters  of  praise, 
testifying  that  the  Eyemobile  reached 
pupils  who  would  not  have  been  helped 
without  it.  Cumberland,  Salem  and 
Cape  May  Counties  are  on  the  schedule 
for  this  year. 

Even  at  that  rate  it  will  take  nearly 
four  years  to  cover  the  schools  of 
the  state.  Mrs.  Howe,  however,  sees 
the  schools  as  only  one  of  the  places 
the  Eyemobile  can  serve.  She  believes 


NE  A  Membership  Is 
11,670,  Highest  Ever 

Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  NEA 
Director  for  New  Jersey,  announced  at 
the  meeting  of  the  new  NjEA-NEA 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  18.  that  NEA  member¬ 
ship  in  New  Jersey  had  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  11,670  members.  This 
leaves  only  2,770  members  needed  to 
reach  the  Victory  Action  Goal  assigned 
to  the  state  by  the  NEA  this  year. 

It  is  increasingly  important  if  we 
are  to  secure  the  enactment  of  Federal 
aid,  continue  the  Advertising  Council 
press  and  radio  publicity  on  behalf  of 
teachers  and  the  public  schools,  and  a 
first  class  Research  Department,  and 
maintain  an  NEA  Field  Representative 
in  New  Jersey,  to  reach  these  goals, 
she  said.  The  continued  drive  will  go 
forward  to  secure  these  additional 
members  by  the  time  of  the  Spring 
Conference,  April  9  and  10. 

Fred  A.  Forbes,  NEA-NJEA  Field 
Representative,  will  visit  every  county 
in  the  state  during  the  next  month  in 
an  effort  to  secure  these  additional 
members. 

A  life  NEA  membership  committee 
was  apfKjinted  by  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
included:  Florence  Ryan  of  Pitman: 
Robert  Ax  of  Burlington;  and  Andrew 
M.  Bacha  of  Passaic.  Life  memljerships 
can  be  secured  for  8100  now  in  ten 
yearly  payments  of  $10  each.  Next 
year  this  life  membership  will  prf>b- 
ably  go  to  S150. 


it  has  an  equally  important  future  in 
industrial  plants  and  for  the  non¬ 
industrial  adults  who  so  often  develop 
eye  trouble  with  middle  age.  There  is 
work  in  the  state  for  severd  such  units, 
she  believes. 

That,  however,  is  in  the  future.  Right 
now  the  news  is  that  there  is  hope  for 
Jimmy,,  wherever  he  lives,  and  Miss 
Moylan  should  know  about  it. 


Heads  US  Study  Of 
Business  Education 

Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  head  of 
the  department  of  business  education 
at  the  Paterson  State  Teachers  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  make  a 
study  of  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  of  Basic  Business  Education. 
Dr.  Freeman,  who  will  work  for  five 
months  as  a  Special  Research  Agent 
in  Business  Education  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  beginning  February  2,  has  been 
granted  a  partial  leave  of  absence  from 
his  duties  at  Paterson. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  nationally  recognized 
for  his  work  in  the  field  of  basic 
business  education.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  textbooks,  many  magazine 
articles,  and  editor  of  the  annual  issues 
of  the  Business  Education  Index,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  fraternity.  He  is  also  editor 
of  The  American  Business  Education 
Yearbooks  for  1947  and  1948. 

In  carrying  out  this  project  in  basic 
business  education.  Dr.  Freeman  will 
attempt  to  determine  what  business 
skills  and  business  knowledges  should 
be  included  in  the  education  of  all 
secondary  school  students;  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  all  business  students.  Study  will 
also  be  made  to  determine  what  should 
be  included  in  a  syllabus  to  be  used 
by  business  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  basic  business  courses. 


New  Books  Received 


Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty.  Reading- 
Readiness  Book.  Ousley-Russell.  Ginn 
and  Company.  $0.48. 

My  Little  Red  Story  Book.  Pre-Primer 

I.  Ousley-Russell.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $0.36. 

My  Little  Green  Story  Book.  Pre-Primer 

II.  Ousley-Russell.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $0.40. 

My  Little  Blue  Story  Book.  Pre-Primer 

III.  Ousley-Russell.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $0.40. 

The  Little  White  House.  Primer.  Ousley- 
Russell.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.00. 
On  Cherry  Street.  First  Reader.  Ousley- 
Russell.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.20. 
My  Do  and  Learn  Book.  To  accompany 
On  Cherry  Street.  Ousley-Russell. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $0.40. 

We  Are  Neighbors.  Second  Reader,  I. 
Ousley-Russell.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$1.28. 

My  Do  and  Learn  Book.  To  accompany 
We  Are  Neighbors.  Ousley-Russell. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $0.40. 

Around  the  Comer.  Second  Reader,  II. 
Ousley-Russell.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$1.28. 

Finding  New  Neighbors.  Third  Reader, 

I.  Russell-Wulttng-Ousley.  Ginn  and 
Company.  $1.40. 

Friends  Far  and  Near.  Third  Reader, 

II.  Russell -Wulflng.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.40. 

English  for  Every  Use.  Tanner-Cheever. 
High  School  grades.  Books  One  and 
Two.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.72 
each. 

English  for  Every  Use.  Tanner-Cheever. 
High  School  grades.  Books  Three  and 
Four.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.76 
each. 

Loma  Doone.  Richard  Doddridge  Black- 
more.  (Adapted  by  Mabel  Dodge 
Holmes.)  College  Entrance  Book  Co. 
$1.15. 

Ivanhoe.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Adapted 
by  Joseph  C.  Gainsburg.)  College 
Entrance  Book  Co.  $1.15. 

Handbook  of  English.  John  E.  War- 
ringer.  Grades  9  and  10.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  $1.60. 

Our  Economic  World.  Atwood-Pitt. 

Ginn  and  Company.  $2.80. 

Language  for  Daily  Use.  Dawson-Miller. 
Grade  3.  World  Book  Company. 
$1.40. 

Language  Workbook.  Dawson-Miller. 
Grade  3.  World  Book  Company. 
$0.48. 

Language  for  Daily  Use.  Dawson-Miller. 
World  Book  Company.  Grade  4,  $1.48. 
Grade  5,  $1.52.  Grade  6,  $1.56. 
Language  for  Daily  Use.  Teachers’ 
Manual.  Grades  3  and  4.  World 
Book  Company. 

Denoyer’s  School  Atlas.  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Co.  Distributed  by  The  Stanley 
Bowmar  Co.,  2067  Broadway,  New 
York  23.  Single  copy,  $1.35,  post¬ 
paid:  20  or  more,  $1.(W  each. 

Our  Neighbors  at  Home.  Smith-Soren- 
son.  Grade  3.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  $1.92. 

Neighbors  Around  the  World.  Smith- 
Sorenson.  Grade  4.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company.  $2.16. 

Neighbors  in  the  Americas.  Norman 
Carls.  Grade  5.  The  John  C.  Wins¬ 
ton  Company. 

Adventure  in  Drawing.  Alfred  Morang. 
Sage  Books,  Inc.  $1.75. 
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LISTEN 

and  You’ll  Learn 


By  boBOTHT  M.  WUCHT 
Newark 


Daily  in  our  Kindergarten,  two 
teachers  meet  with  over  one  hundred 
youngsters.  A  little  over  half  of  these 
youngsters  are  colored,  the  rest  are 
white.  Many  of  them  live  in  a  low  in¬ 
come  housing  project.  The  others  live 
in  two,  three  or  four  family  dwellings. 
The  area  is  crowded,  with  little  play 
space,  and  teems  with  traffic.  Many 
of  the  mothers  work  all  day  in  the 
factories  scattered  throughout  the 
neighborhood. 

If  the  Kindergarten  teacher  is  really 
going  to  understand  each  child,  and  so 
know  how  best  to  help  him,  it  is  most 
important  for  her  to  know  him  as  an 
individual.  In  our  situation,  this  is  no 
easy  matter.  Among  the  various  get- 
acquainted  techniques,  two  that  we 
have  been  using  for  the  past  two  years 
have  proven  most  helpful. 

One  of  these  is,  every  day  or  so,  to 
jot  down  some  of  each  youngster’s  say¬ 
ings — remarks  he  makes  to  his  teach¬ 
ers,  and  bits  of  conversation  with  his 
playmates.  In  this  way,  we  feel  that  we 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  he  is  thinking, 
of  how  he  feels  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  if  all  is  well  with  him. 

When  five  year  old  Johnny  tells  his 
teacher,  “The  sun  shining  on  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  in  the  window  makes  the 
leaves  look  like  butterflies,”  his  teacher 
feels  all  is  right  with  Johnny.  He  is 
interested  in  lovely  things. 

When  two  five  year  old  boys  are 
talking  together  on  the  playground, 
comparing  experiences  such  as: 

First  little  boy:  “I  goes  to  charch.” 
Second  little  boy:  **80  do  I.  I  goes  to 
the  Reverend’s  church  and  he  preaches.” 
“So  do  my  Reverend  preach." 

“Yeah?” 

“1  pats  on  my  best  suit,  a  checkered 
jacket  and  bine  pants  and  I  goes  to  church 
and  sits.” 

“Yeah.  That’s  the  way  folks  do.” 


principal,  we  invited  the  parents  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  never  more 
than  four  at  a  time,  to  spend  Thursdays 
with  us  in  the  Kindergarten.  We  sent 
out  the  first  four  invitations  on  October 
2,  and  by  December  18,  all  parents  had 
been  invited.  We  used  one  Monday 
for  five  parents  who  worked  on  Thurs¬ 
days  but  had  Mondays  off. 

Altogether,  sixty  parents  came.  Two 
of  these  stayed  home  from  work  half 
a  day  in  order  to  see  their  child  at  work 
in  school.  Three  came  for  an  hour 
before  going  to  work.  One  father  on 
furlough  from  the  army  came. 

W  E  ENDEAVORED  to  make  the  parents 
feel  our  need  of  their  help.  Having  a 
few  parents  at  a  time  was  much  more 
helpful  than  having  a  large  group  to¬ 
gether,  as  a  much  closer  contact  could 
be  established  between  parent  and 
teacher. 

The  mother  contributed  greatly 
toward  our  understanding  of  the  child. 
These  mothers  are  anxious  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  their  offspring.  They 
need  encouragement.  They  too  like  to 
hear  a  “Well  done!” 

One  mother  said,  “I  like  to  talk 
things  over  with  you.  You  don’t  act 
like  you  was  thinking  about  how  dumb 
1  am.  You  make  me  feel  good!” 

One  mother  with  an  attitude  of 
prejudice  was  amazed  when  she  saw 
how  well  behaved  the  colored  children 
were.  She  said,  “I’ve  been  wrong  in 
my  judgment.  I  was  judging  all  by  a 
few.” 

So  the  Kindergarten  teachers  and 
the  parents  are  working  together  for  a 
better  understanding  or  knowledge  of 
the  child,  so  as  to  better  meet  his 
needs  and  be  better  equipped  to  start 
him  off  on  the  road  of  life  as  a  well 
adjusted  and  happy  member  of 
society. 


they  are  working  out  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

T  he  little  five  and  a  half  year  old 
girl  is  thinking  things  out  when  she 
says,  “When  air  comes  out  of  a  balloon 
if  goes  down.  If  there  is  no  hole  in 
it,  it  stays  up.  If  you  let  go  the  string, 
the  balloon  stays  up  in  the  air  and  goes 
far.  I  know,  b^ause  I  had  a  balloon.” 

The  five  year  old  girl  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  relates,  “When  I  got  home  from 
school  yesterday,  I  found  a  note  from 
my  mother.  The  lady  next  door  read  it 
for  me.  It  said  to  go  to  the  store  and 
get  some  things  for  supper.” 

The  little  five  and  a  half  year  old 
boy  who  tells  us,  “Birds  get  up  early 
and  start  whistling,”  must  be  an  early 
riser. 

We  feel  these  natural  responses  of 
the  child  are  important.  They  are  small 
arrows  pointing  the  way  for  guidance. 

X  HEN,  TO  supplement  the  conversation 
of  the  child  so  that  we  may  become 
still  better  acquainted  with  him,  we 
have  been  inviting  the  parents  to  visit 
with  us.  At  the  suggestion  of  our 


Burlington  Pay  Plan  Includes  Adjustments 


In  addition  to  Jersey  City*  and 
Paterson*  other  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties  report  substantial  salary  progress. 

Burlington  has  recently  adopted  a 
single  salary  schedule  with  minimums 
of  $1800,  $2000  (B.A.),  and  $2200. 
Maximums  under  the  new  schedule  are 
$3000,  $3300,  and  $3700,  reached  in 
12-14  years.  Teachers  with  Masters’ 
degrees  receive  double  increments. 

In  putting  its  new  sch^ule  into 
operation  Burlington  converts  its  $250 
bonus  into  salary,  and  places  teachers 
within  five  years  of  retirement  at  their 
proper  place  on  the  schedule  at  once; 


others  receive  adjustments  up  to  $300. 
The  Superintendent  must  approve  all 
advanced  courses  taken  for  credit; 
advanced  courses,  and  some  continued 
study  is  required  even  of  teachers  with 
Masters’  degrees,  in  order  to  secure 
increments.  Veterans’  years  of  service 
are  counted  as  teaching  experience, 
even  though  a  veteran  had  not  taught 
before  entering  the  service. 

Highland  Park  has  a  new  guide 
providing  for  $150  adjustments  for 
teachers  with  1-5  years  experience  in 
the  community;  $250  for  6-10  years; 
and  $350  for  11  years  or  more.  Over 


half  the  teachers  are  in  the  latter  group. 
In  addition  all  teachers  get  $1^ 
increments.  The  whole  question  of 
salary  will  be  reopened  when  more 
slate  aid  is  available. 

Howell  Township  has  a  new  guide, 
calling  for  minimums  of  $1800,  $2000 
(B.A.)  and  $2200,  and  maximums  of 
$2800  and  $3000,  reached  in  8-10 
steps.  Individual  increases  will  aver¬ 
age  about  $500  over  a  two-year  period. 

Roseland  has  voted  a  $150  bonus 
for  next  year,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
$100  increments.  It  has  also  increased 
the  maximum  for  non-degree  teachers 
to  $3400. 

*'See  pages  216  and  218. 
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Near  High  Point  is  the  ^^Northernmost  Consolidated  SchooP* 
in  New  Jersey.  Supervising  Principal  Clifton  E.  Lawrence, 
glancing  at  the  many  facets  of  its  program,  shows  how  it  reaches 
into  every  comer  of  its  54  square  mile  territory. 


WE  THINK  we  have  a  fine  school  of  416 
youngsters,  14  teachers,  1  Janitor, 
3  women  in  our  Cafeteria,  and  14  bus 
drivers — and  me.  We  cover  54  square 
miles  of  territory  and  our  building 
is  located  just  6  miles  from  High 
Point.  All  but  three  of  our  boys  and 
girls  ride  to  school,  and  all  but  those 
three  remain  at  the  school  for  lunch 
and  the  noon  period. 

We  are  trying  to  render  the  great¬ 
est  service  to  our  community  by  giving 
our  youngsters  a  sound  program  of 
instruction.  Our  best  advertisement 
is  our  own  boys  and  girls  who  are 
in  our  classrooms.  Consequently,  we 
operate  a  so-called  “block  system”  of 
instruction  whereby  each  teacher  knows 
definitely  what  she  is  responsible  for 
during  the  school  year  and  then  can 
use  her  own  ingenuity  and  training  to 
get  to  “home  plate”  by  the  best  means 
that  suit  her  class. 

Our  Beginners’  class  stays  with  us  all 
day;  in  the  afternoon,  we  put  them 
to  bed  on  individual  cots  and  they 
really  sleep.  They  do  all  of  their  pre- 
first  grade  work  in  the  morning  and 
after  the  first  month  we  put  them  “in 
the  saddle”  because  they  seem  to  be 
ready  for  work  and  not  play. 

In  Beginners,  first  and  second,  the 
core  subject  is  reading  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  subjects,  if  necessary.  In 
third  grade,  they  begin  their  formal 
subjects  and  get  continued  practice 
through  fifth. 

Our  6-7-8  grades  are  departmental¬ 
ized  so  they  get  used  to  more  than  one 
teacher  in  preparation  for  High  School. 
So  far  we  see  nothing  but  good  in 
the  results. 

Our  Social  Studies  program  is  dif¬ 


ferent  from  some.  In  first  grade  pupils 
work  on  the  differences  and  likenesses 
of  home  and  school.  In  second,  they 
study  Wantage  Township;  in  third,  our 
own  Sussex  County;  in  fourth.  New 
Jersey;  in  fifth,  the  United  States, 
North  and  South  America;  in  sixth, 
geography  of  all  other  continents  and 
in  seventh,  the  work  takes  on  the  nature 
of  a  world  review  of  geography  follow¬ 
ing  large  problems  of  farming, 
mining,  etc. 

Starting  in  sixth  grade  also,  we  teach 
American  History  traditionally,  and 
continue  in  seventh.  The  eighth  grade 
pursues  Junior  Problems  of  American 
Democracy  course.  Our  emphasis  is 
American  history  to  the  exclusion  of 
Greeks,  Romans,  etc. 

Our  youngsters  are  learning  and 
tell  their  parents  about  it.  We  also 
check  with  our  own  objective  measures, 
such  as  achievement  tests,  intelligence 
tests  and  keep  a  folder  of  pertinent 
material  which  is  started  with  the 
parents  and  follows  each  child  through 
school.  It  helps  us  to  follow  and  help 


direct  a  socially  desirable  pattern  of 
behavior. 

ALSO  BELIEVE  that  all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  so 
other  activities  are  inter-related.  Once 
every  week  an  assembly  program  is 
produced  and  presented  by  the  classes 
in  rotation.  Once  each  month  is  a 
big  affair  ranging  from  the  usual 
Christmas  parties  to  Pet  Shows,  Doll 
Shows,  Hobby  Shows,  Flower,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  shows,  etc.  At  noon 
time,  once  a  week  is  a  movie  for  recre¬ 
ational  purposes,  in  addition  to  those 
used  for  instruction. 

When  a  class  produces  an  assembly 
program,  the  parents  of  that  class  get 
a  special  invitation  to  see  the  program 
and  also  a  special  invitation  to  stay 
for  lunch  with  their  own  boys  and  girls. 
ITiis  is  working  out  well  this  year  and 
helps  make  parents  more  enthusiastic 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  school. 

Our  lunchroom  is  like  a  big  picnic 
every  day  where  all  of  the  youngsters 
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gather  in  a  social  manner  around  tables 
and  benches  and  eat  their  lunch  at 
their  own  speed.  They  may  take 
advantage  of  our  full  course  meal  for 
or  any  part  of  it  they  wish.  After 
lunch,  we  have  a  planned  program  of 
activity  from  teaching  square  dancing, 
games  and  other  forms  of  recreation  to 
movies  on  stormy  days. 

Our  Safety  Patrol  is  selected  by  the 
Bus  room  teachers  and  works  with  the 
Bus  drivers  and  State  Police  to  keep 
our  youngsters  safe.  In  the  last  five 
years  we  have  had  no  serious  accident. 

Our  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  render  service  to  the  Township 
in  all  of  the  Hallowe’en,  July  4th  and 
other  parades.  It  keeps  about  65  young¬ 
sters  busy  and  interested,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  puts  our  school  on  the  map  when 
they  parade. 

All  of  these  things  are  being  done 
by  other  schools  I  am  sure,  but  they 
make  our  youngsters  happy,  contented 
and  best  of  all  good  learners  which 
pleases  the  people  of  the  township  who 
are  paying  the  bill.  If  you  get 
value  received,  the  goods  are  worth 
paying  for. 


The  crown-ups  of  the  township  also 
make  use  of  our  school.  The  Parent 
I'eacher  Association  has  9'planned  pro¬ 
grams  for  fun  and  instruction  where 
we  encourage  the  whole  family  to  come 
out  and  take  part  together. 

Our  school  nurse  has  headquarters 
at  the  school  for  12  months  of  the  year 
and  she  keeps  a  Baby  Book  of  all 
youngsters  bom  in  the  township — and 
enters  them  in  the  class  when  they 
will  enter  school. 

The  building  is  a  community  build¬ 
ing  and  is  busy.  Firemen  groups, 
R.E.A.,  G.L.F.,  Cooperative  Breeding 
Association,  etc.,  all  make  the  school 
their  headquarters  for  fun  and 
instruction. 

The  Town  Committee  meets  at  the 
school.  Court  is  held  in  the  school 
building.  Voting  takes  place  in  the 
school  as  well  as  the  issuance  of 
dog  licenses. 

Our  local  paper,  the  Sussex  Inde- 
()endent,  is  interested  in  school  affairs 
and  takes  care  of  our  publicity  nicely. 

The  Board  of  Education  holds  its 
meetings  at  school.  They  are  also 
very  active  and  interested  in  the  work 


of  the  school.  At  their  suggestion,  a 
School  Family  dinner  was  held  which 
included  every  one  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  operation  of  the  school, 
induding  the  Janitor,  so  that  each 
could  get  to  know  the  other  better. 
Their  Steak  Dinner  each  spring  is  an 
invitation  affair. 

The  Teachers  have  their  own  cluh 
and  plan  a  program  of  affairs  for  the 
community  and  themselves,  designed 
to  bring  harmonious  relations  with  all 
for  the  better  instruction  of  the  young¬ 
ster.  They  have  taken  over  all  of  the 
expense  of  a  visual  education  program 
that  they  operate  for  and  by  themselves 
and  the  youngsters. 

What  we  are  striving  for,  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  getting,  is  a  fine  spirit  of 
working  together  from  youngsters, 
their  parents  and  teachers,  board  of 
education  members  and  all  interested 
parties.  We  have  problems  it  is  true, 
but  who  doesn’t  these  days.  However, 
we  want  one  school  for  all  of  our 
youngsters  which  will  be  the  finest  and 
best  place  for  the  future  citizens  of 
Wantage  Township  to  get  their  basic 
education. 
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Ten  Times  As  Deadly 

As  Infantile  Paralysis 

Dr.  William  V.  Carroll,  school  physician  of  Lawrence  Township 
and  chairman  of  the  School  Health  Committee  of  Mercer  County 
Medical  Association,  tells  what  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 


The  common  acute  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood  such  as  measles,  mumps, 
scarlet  fever  and  chicken-pox  are  well 
known  to  the  average  individual.  There 
is,  however,  among  others,  one  which 
causes  more  deaths  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  life  than  all  these  put  to¬ 
gether.  This  apparently  little-known 
killer  is  Rheumatic  Fever. 

Infantile  paralysis  has  been  brought 
to  public  attention  in  the  past  two 
years  and  this  attention  has  been  per¬ 
petuated  by  an  annual  drive  which 
we  all  know  as  the  March  of  Dimes. 
This  is  truly  a  worthy  cause  and  has 
very  little  difiBculty  in  attracting  sup 
porters,  for  who  is  there  who  would 
not  give  a  dime  to  prevent  or  relieve 
the  crippling  effects  of  this  disease? 

Rheumatic  Fever  on  the  other 
hand  not  only  causes  ten  times  as 
many  deaths  annually  as  infantile 
paralysis,  but  is  just  as  crippling, 
although  in  a  less  unsightly  manner. 
One  involves  visible  anatomical  struc¬ 
tures,  while  the  other  affects  those 


which  cannot  be  seen. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  movement  by 
national,  state,  county  and  local  medical 
organizations  to  establish  rheumatic 
fever  clinics  in  order  that  this  disease 
may  be  diagnosed  and  treated  with 
greater  efficiency  than  has  ever  been 
done  before.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
enlist  in  the  personnel  of  these  groups 
everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with 
children.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
school  teachers  are  to  be  an  important 
cog  in  the  functioning  of  such  clinics. 

Early  recognition  of  the  disease  is 
a  prerequisite  to  establishing  treatment 
in  the  first  phase,  wherein  possibly  lies 
tlie  difference  between  a  protracted 
illness  with  permanent  heart  damage 
or  a  more  simple  acute  infectious  dis¬ 
ease.  Therefore,  the  role  of  the  teacher 
becomes  evident  in  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  proposed  clinics.  In 
order  to  be  of  assistance,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  acquaint  herself  with  the  more 
cofhmon  symptoms  of  the  prodromal  or 
“sickening”  stage  of  rheumatic  fever. 

As  with  the  other  acute  infectious 


diseases,  this  one  also  has  a  group  of 
warning  symptoms  appearing  gradually 
before  the  major  symptoms  become 
apparent.  There  may  be  a  change  in 
attitude  or  aptitude,  since  the  child 
doesn’t  feel  well;  a  healthy  looking 
vigorous  child  may  become  pale  and 
anemic  with  a  disinclination  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  games;  he  may  complain  of 
sere  muscles  and  joints,  or  have  fre¬ 
quent  nose  bleeds,  both  of  these 
occurring  independently  of  exercise; 
shortness  of  breath  and  rapid  pulse 
rate  are  experienced  after  the  slightest 
exertion,  such  as  ascending  one  flight 
of  stairs. 

Any  one  or  any  combination  of  these 
symptoms  especially  following  in  the 
wake  of  a  sore  throat  is  ample  reason 
for  referring  a  child  for  detailed  study 
to  confirm  or  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  rheumatic  fever.  Consider  the  allevi¬ 
ation  of  suffering  and  the  conservation 
of  working  ability  in  our  citizens  of  the 
future  if  only  one  such  child  were  to 
be  discovered  in  each  county  of  the 
United  States  yearly. 
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The  Surplus  Property  Mystery 

By  Geobce  S.  Allen 

Director,  State  Educational  Agency  for  Surplus  Property 


There  are  two  sources  from  which 
property  is  received  by  the  War 
Assets  Administration  for  sale  as  sur¬ 
plus  property  under  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Act  of  1944;  these  sources  are 
described  below.  This  sales  program 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  sale  of 
surplus  government  property  being 
sold  by  the  many  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  and 
by  the  salvage  officers  of  both  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

This  article  will  confine  itself  to  the 
surplus  property  program  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration,  which  receives 
its  declarations  of  property  that  is 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Armed  F  orces 
and  the  War  Plants.  The  war  plant 
makes  its  declaration  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  its  war  contract,  and  the  War 
Contractor  terminating  his  contract  has 
the  first  priority  to  purchase  the  items 
in  his  plant  for  his  own  use  at  a  bid 
agreeable  to  himself  and  the  armed 
service  holding  the  contract.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  that  the  War  Con¬ 
tractor  bids  in  only  those  items  that  he 
knows  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  him. 
such  as  standard  or  scarce  items. 
Highly  specialized  or  single  purpose 
items  are  declared  surplus,  along  with 
items  that  are  obsolete  or  worn  bevond 
the  normal  span  of  use. 

The  Anned  Forces  (Army  and 
Navy  I  declare  items  excess  to  their 
needs,  and  here  also  are  obsolete  or 
highly  specialized  items  being  declared 
as  surplus.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Armed  Forces  declare  as  sur¬ 
plus  a  great  many  items  that  are  useful 
only  as  museum  pieces  since  every¬ 
thing  produced  for  them  met  very  rigid 
specifications  for  the  business  of 
killing. 

Many  schools  will  find  that  the  items 
they  eagerly  grabbed  as  bargains  are 
not  suitable  for  instructional  purposes 
and,  when  some  of  these  break  down, 
they  will  learn  to  their  dismay  that  re¬ 
placement  parts  will  not  be  available. 
We  have  repeatedly  cautioned  schools 
to  purchase  items  that  are  Standard 
and  to  be  certain  that  they  were  not 


misused  by  either  the  war  plant  or  the 
armed  forces,  and  that  they  have  a 
complete  set  of  standard  components. 


T 


HERE  HAS  BEEN  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  regarding  the  more  desirable 
items,  such  as  office  equipment,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  cafeteria  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately  these  items  are 
not  finding  their  way  into  the  use  of 
the  average  educational  institution. 
These  items  are  being  diverted  to  the 
Federal  Agencies,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  country. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  basic 
law,  namely  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  and  its  amendments,  and  the 
special  enabling  act.  Public  Law  697, 


by  which  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
diverts  these  items  through  a  higher 
priority  to  institutions  eligible  under 
the  latter  law.  To  date,  none  of  the 
programs  devised  have  been  equitable 
nor  is  education  in  general  receiving  a 
fair  share.  The  programs  have  not 
been  objective,  but  deal  in  person¬ 
alities. 

Under  Public  Law  697,  some  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  are  receiving  more 
than  a  fair  share  and  these  institutions 
are  actually  warehousing,  while  some 
of  the  smaller  institutions  are  receiving 
token  consideration.  While  the  State 
Agency  is  not  included  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  program,  it  receives  many  in¬ 
quiries  and  protests  from  some  of  the 
smaller  colleges  and  vocational  schools 
that  are  not  receiving  full  considera¬ 
tion. 

Although  there  is  much  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  they 
are  only  carrying  out  the  provisions 
laid  down  in  the  laws  written  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
quite  unfortunate  for  education  in 
general  that  schools  are  so  far  dowm 
on  the  priority  list  that  most  of  the 
useful  items  never  appear  on  their 
priority  level. 

There  was  much  surplus  property 
that  could  have  been  used  to  advantage 
on  all  levels  of  education  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Why  did  educational  associations 
fail  to  unite  to  secure  the  advantages 
that  were  available? 


Handbook  Helps  Teacher- Planning 
For  Handicapped 


The  State  Department  of  Education 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  suggesting 
w'ays  in  w  hich  teachers  can  help  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  their  classes.  The 
bulletin,  the  twelfth  of  a  series  which 
have  been  appearing  over  the  past 
eight  years,  is  titled.  The  Classroom 
Teacher  Can  Help  the  Handicapped 
Child. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  group  of 
representatives  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education,  Health,  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Agencies,  teachers  of 
special  classes,  visiting  teachers,  school 
nurses,  social  workers,  psychologists, 
physicians,  school  administrators  and 
supervisors,  and  others  who  have  been 
working  with  children  who  are 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  these  specialists 
have  cooperated  for  two  years  in 
compiling  the  bulletin. 

The  handbook  of  sixty-two  pages 
describes  the  handicaps  of  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
maladjusted,  with  speech  disorders, 
sight  or  hearing  losses,  crippled, 
cardiac,  and  epileptic.  It  tells  how 


tliese  children  can  be  recognized  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  existing  facili¬ 
ties  can  be  used  in  caring  for  them, 
especially  what  the  classroom  teacher 
can  do. 

A  publication  of  this  sort  is  of  value 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  dis¬ 
tributing  it  through  the  county  super¬ 
intendents  to  school  systems  which  can 
make  use  of  it.  It  should  be  of  value 
to  school  administrators  in  making 
them  familiar  with  state  facilities  which 
are  available  for  the  treatment  of 
serious  cases  and  in  showing  the  need 
lor  identifying  and  caring  for  the 
handicapped  children  in  their  schools. 
It  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
supervisors  not  only  in  recognizing 
handicaps  among  their  pupils  but 
in  giving  these  children  special 
consideration. 

The  group  who  prepared  the  bulletin 
hope  that  individual  school  systems  or 
groups  of  school  systems  will  set  up 
committees  to  locate  and  aid  the  90,000 
handicapped  children  in  New  Jersey 
schools  as  suggested  in  the  bulletin. 
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STATE  AID  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 


How  little  state  school  aid  New  Jersey  gives  is  shown 
by  the  following  tabulations. 

To  support  the  $30,000,000  increase  in  state  school 
aid  which  Governor  Dewey  has  proposed  for  New  York 
State,  the  New  York  Department  of  Education  recently 
tabulated  (N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  10)  the  amounts  of  state 
aid  received  by  cities  in  our  neighbor  state,  and  the 
amounts  they  would  receive  under  the  1948  proposals. 

The  Review  here  compares  the  New  York  tabulations 
with  the  state  aid  now  received  by  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties  and  counties  of  comparable  size.  The  criterion  for 
comparison  is  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools. 


Pupils  in 
Average 
Daily 

Present 

Proposed 

.Attendance 

State  Aid 

State  Aid 

I  —  Over 

50,000  A.D.A. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  60,030 

15,197,600 

$5303,800 

NEWARK.  N.  J . 

.  54,785 

237.960 

1,448,983 

n  —  25,000-30,000 

A.D.A. 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  29,270 

$2,370,100 

$2,447,500 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J . 

.  29,691 

89,073 

745..389 

Ill  — 15,000-20,000 

A.D.A. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y' . 

.  16,190 

$1331,500 

$1,536,400 

PATERSON.  N.  J . 

.  16,992 

50,977 

426,595 

CAMDEN,  N.  J . 

.  15,443 

154,733 

4%,105 

IV  — 10,000-15,000 

A.D.A. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y . 

.  13,090 

$1,138300 

$1330,800 

Binghamton.  N.  Y . 

.  11,130 

1,152300 

1398.800 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

.  10,830 

981,500 

1367,500 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  10.350 

711300 

790,900 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

.  10.560 

916,600 

1,092,000 

TRENTON.  N.  J . 

.  13,840 

41,521 

347,464 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J . 

.  12,011 

41,924 

307,437 

V  —  7,000-9,000  A.D.A. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y’ . 

.  8.690 

$  759.200 

$  896300 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J . 

.  7,412 

22338 

186,096 

BAYONNE.  N.  J . 

.  8.768 

63..5.50 

262,366 

CLIFTON,  N.  J . 

.  7.241 

111,587 

271.665 

PASSAIC.  N.  J . 

.  7.341 

22.023 

184..301 

VI  —  5,000-7,000 

A.D.A. 

Elmira,  N.  Y' . 

.  6.200 

$  6.39.000 

$  912.500 

Jamestown,  N.  Y' . 

New  Rochelle.  N.  Y’ _ t . . 

.  5.920 

5‘19.60() 

821300 

.  6.560 

164300 

529.900 

White  Plains,  N.  Y . 

.  .5..590 

.392.6(K) 

451.800 

ATLANTIC  CITY',  N.  J.... 

.  6.601 

$  19.804 

$  165,730 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J . 

.  5.951 

38.899 

170,456 

IRVINGTON.  N.  J . 

6.618 

.5.3.125 

199,415 

MONTCLAIR.  N.  J . 

.  5.703 

17.124 

143,305 

SOUTH  ORANGE- 
MAPLEWOOD.  N.  J.... 

.  5.6.59 

19.380 

144,483 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J . 

.  5.389 

51..321 

170,461 

NORTH  BERGEN.  N.  J... 

.  .5.1.53 

113.980 

227.898 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J . 

.  6.097 

1.59.286 

294,071 

HAMILTON  TWP.,  N.  J.. 

.  5.281 

185.231 

301,978 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J . 

.  5.761 

21,51.3 

148,860 

VII  —  3,000-5,000  A.D.A. 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y’ . 

.  3,770 

$  416,900 

$  543,700 

Auhurn,  N.  Y' . 

.  4.000 

385.400 

521,700 

Newhurgh,  N.  Y . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y' . 

.  4.140 

419.500 

593300 

.  4.680 

4.39,900 

568,000 

Home.  N.  Y . 

.  4.270 

4.50.000 

669.000 

Troy,  N.  Y’ . 

.  4.090 

335.200 

420.300 

Watertown,  N.  Y’ . 

.  4.450 

451.500 

618.900 

White  Plains.  N.  Y’ . 

.  5.590 

392.600 

451,800 

Kingston.  N.  Y- . 

.  4,210 

461300 

710.500 

GARFIELD,  N,  J . 

.  3.792 

1  76.0.55 

$  159,887 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J . 

.  3.827 

17..382 

101,994 

TEANECK.  N.  J . 

.  4,607 

134,811 

236,648 

BELLEVILLE,  N.  J . . 

.  4.724 

102,012 

206,446 

NUTLEY,  N.  J . 

.  3.737 

57.229 

139,840 

Pupils  in 

Average 

Daily 

Present 

Proposed 

Attendance 

State  Aid 

State  Aid 

ORANGE,  N.  J . 

.  4354 

46.545 

147322 

WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J.... 

.  3.743 

25.551 

108395 

KEARNY,  N.  J . 

.  4,624 

13373 

116,097 

WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J.. 

.  4.647 

87.520 

190350 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

.  3.746 

11339 

94,055 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J.... 

.  4,765 

14395 

119,624 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J . 

.  4,718 

180.715 

285,011 

LINDEN,  N.  J . 

.  4.202 

12.606 

105.490 

UNION,  N.  J . 

.  4342 

95.280 

202.311 

Vra  —  2,500-3,500  A.D.A. 

Middletown,  N.  Y . 

.  2,920 

$  286.;«)0 

$ 

434300 

Gloversville,  N.  Y . 

.  3,040 

311.900 

442300 

Hornell.  .N.  Y . 

.  2..520 

282,400 

436.000 

Ithaca.  N.  Y' . 

.  3.170 

299,700 

412.300 

Lockport,  N.  Y . 

.  3,480 

328.400 

433,600 

Olean,  N.  Y . 

.  3,490 

369,8(K) 

541.100 

North  Tonowanda,  N.  Y... 

.  3380 

327.100 

484.500 

Oswego,  N.  Y’ . 

.  3.050 

312.500 

448.700 

ENGLEWOOD  CITY,  N.  J 

.  2.628 

$  7.886 

$ 

65,994 

LYNDHURST,  N.  J . 

.  2,988 

106.332 

172,381 

RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J . 

.  2.677 

8.033 

67324 

PENNSAUKEN,  N.  J . 

.  2,923 

.  85.470 

150,093 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J . 

.  2.698 

93,715 

153.360 

LANDIS,  N.  J . 

.  3344 

75,783 

147.502 

LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J . 

.  2,760 

85.430 

145.456 

CRANFORD,  N.  J . 

.  2,579 

35,469 

92,494 

RAHWAY,  N.  J . 

.  2,624 

7.873 

65.887 

W  ESTFIELD,  N.  J . 

. ,  3.391 

10,173 

85.130 

IX  —  2,000-2,500 

A.DJL 

Tunawanda,  N.  Y . 

.  2.090 

$  212300 

$ 

31.5.900 

Batavia,  N.  Y' . 

.  2,480 

271..500 

;187300 

Cortland.  N.  Y' . 

.  2,000 

206.000 

297.300 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y' . 

.  2,080 

211.700 

292.900 

Fulton,  N.  Y' . 

.  2,450 

249.500 

414.100 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y . 

.  2370 

209.800 

274.800 

Peekskill,  N.  Y . 

.  2,180 

208.600 

295,300 

F.AIRLAWN,  N.  J . 

.  2.442 

1  92.828 

$ 

146,819 

LODI  BORO.  N.  J . 

.  2.296 

100.374 

151.143 

RUTHERFORD,  N.  J . 

.  2,042 

18.411 

M.549 

MILLVILLE,  N.  J . 

.  2,035 

43353 

88342 

MILLBURN,  N.  J . 

2.046 

6.140 

51.383 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J.... 

.  2,170 

26.463 

74.442 

ROSELLE,  N.  J . 

.  2,183 

37,682 

85.943 

SUMMIT,  N.  J . 

.  2395 

7,185 

60,132 

PHILLIPSBURG,  N.  J.... 

.  2,481 

50,074 

104.916 

X  —  New  Jersey  Counties  not  represented 

above 

contrasted  with  New  York  Cities  of 


comparable  A.D.A. 


Yonkers.  N.  Y’ . 

burlin(;ton 

. .  16.190 

$1,331,500 

$1,536,400 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

. .  15.380 

491,4.54 

831.444 

Trov.  N.  Y . 

CAPE  M.\Y 

. .  4.090 

$  3.55.200 

$  420.300 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

. .  4.487 

78.700 

177.884 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y' . 

GLOUCESTER 

. .  13.090 

$1.1.38300 

.$1..5.30.800 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

. .  13,792 

•  544.921 

849.801 

WTiite  Plains.  N.  Y . 

HUNTERDON 

. .  5.590 

$  392.600 

$  451.800 

COUNTY,  .N.  J . 

. .  5,722 

167.881 

294.377 

Svracuse,  N.  Y’ . 

MORRIS 

. .  23,430 

$2,078,800 

$2,591,000 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

. .  20314 

.569.582 

1.016,422 

Elmira.  N.  Y . 

OCEAN 

. .  6.200 

$  639.000 

$  912,500 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

..  6314 

175.0.56 

312.427 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y . 

SALEM 

. .  8,690 

$  759300 

$  896.200 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

..  8315 

249312 

430,815 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y . 

SOMERSET 

. ,  13.090 

$1,138300 

$1,530,800 

COUNTY,  N.  J . 

. .  12,507 

443.113 

719,595 

White  Plain-.  N.  Y . 

SUSSEX 

. .  5,590 

$  392,600 

$  451,800 

COUNTY,  N.  J . ;. 

. .  5,412 

174,919 

294,562 

MARCH,  1948 
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6th  Annual  Spring  Conference 

For 

Local  and  County  Teacher  Associations 

New  Jersey  Education  Association  NJEA  Coordinating  Committee 

New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 

Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel  Friday  and  Saturday 

Asbnry  Park,  New  Jersey  April  9-10,  1948 


Friday.  April  9,  6:30-9:30  P.  M. 


DINNER  MEETING 

Room — Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding:  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  President,  NJEA 
Invocation— Dr.  Everett  W.  Palmer,  Pastor,  First 
Methodist  Church,  Asbury  Park 
Address — Dr.  Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Swretary, 
NEA — Topic:  Teacher  Recruitment 


Saturday,  April  10,  9:30-10:45  A.  M. 
GENERAL  SESSION 

Room — Crystal  Terrace 

SALARY  CLINIC 

Presiding:  Miss  Ethel  Sheldon,  President,  Essex  County 
Exlucation  Association,  Bloomfield 
Miss  F.  Gertrude  Baker,  Chairman,  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee.  Collingswood  Teachers  Association, 
Collingswood 

James  T.  Holcombe,  President,  Union  Township 
Teachers  Association,  Union 
Miss  Madeline  Donegan,  Livingston  School,  New 
Brunswick 

Charles  Gieske,  President,  Irvington  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Irvington 

Joseph  W.  Howe,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Burlington 

Consultants:  Fred  A.  Forbes,  and  Joseph  Masiello, 
NJEA  field  representatives 

Summarizer:  Lyle  W.  Knowles,  Senior  High  School, 
Atlantic  City 

( 1  ^  Successful  techniques  employed 
( 2 1  Developments  in  the  Salary  Field 
(3)  Suburban  Conference  (the  areal  approach) 

(4i  County  Research  Groups 
<  5 1  NJEA  Field  Program  for  Next  Year 
10:30  a.m. — Dr.  Frank  W.  Hubbard,  NEA  Research 
Director 

Topic:  What  Information  Can  You  Get  From  the  NEA? 


Consultants 

MEZZANINE 

Pension  Problems — Ida  E.  Housman,  author  Pension 
Facts  for  Teachers  and  Pension  Officer  of  CTO 
Tenure  and  Welfare — Dr.  W.  George  Hayward,  Chair¬ 
man,  NJEA  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 


Saturday,  April  10,  11 :00  A.  M.-12:30  P.  M. 

GROUP  MEETINGS 


AND  PROFESSIONAL 


Group  1 — North  Solarium 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
STANDARDS 

Presiding:  Eric  G.  Errickson,  President,  Pilesgrove 

Education  Association,  Woodstown 

Dr.  S.  G.  Winans,  Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teachers 
College,  Glassboro 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jackson,  Mercer  County  Helping 
Teacher,  Trenton 

Miss  Anne  Yarrington,  President,  Moorestown 
Township  Teachers  Association,  Moorestown 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Principal,  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  No.  19,  Elizabeth 

Cecil  Roberts,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  New 
Brunswick 

Summarizer:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schuler,  High  School, 

Audubon 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  many  teachers  in  your  school  district  are  not 
fully  certified?  How  do  you  find  out? 

2.  What  should  we  as  teachers  do  about  regulating 
supply  and  demand? 

3.  How  can  a  local  association  work  for  a  desirable 
pupil-teacher  ratio? 

4.  Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Work  vs.  A  Professionally 
Adequate  Salary. 

5.  What  can  local  associations  do  to  recruit  desirable 
teachers? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  teachers  control  their  own 
certification  ? 

7.  What  should  be  the  minimum  qualifications  for 
every  teacher? 

Group  II — Game  Room 

CULTIVATING  COMMUNITY  INTEREST  IN 
SCHOOLS 

Presiding:  Miss  Freda  Scribner,  School  No.  8,  Vineland 
Rev.  Sidney  G.  Menk,  Ward  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Paterson 

Everett  Rudloff,  Manager,  WCAP,  Asbury  Park 
Michael  Gioia,  Principal,  Lincoln  School,  Hasbrouck 
Heights 

Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  Supervising  Principal,  Dover 
Township,  Toms  River 
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Robert  Bell,  Station  WCTC,  New  Brunswick 
Mrs.  Margaret  Whitley,  President,  Ewing  Township 
Teachers  Association,  Trenton 
Summarizer :  Mrs.  Harriet  DiLeonardo,  Middle  Town¬ 
ship  Elementary  School,  Cape  May  Court  House 

(1)  Teacher-Parent  Relationships 

(2)  The  Press  and  Radio 

(3)  Board-Teacher  Relationships 

(4)  Citizen-Advisory  Committees 

(5)  Organizing  Community  Croups 

Group  HI — Conference  Room  C 

VISUAL  AIDS— EXHIBIT  AND  FILM  SHOWINGS 
Presiding:  George  C.  Malone,  Asbury  Park 
The  Teacher  Crisis — March  of  Time 
Education  Is  Good  Business — Iowa  Teachers  Assn. 
Money  Alone  Is  Not  Enough 
Teaching — (Recruitment)  Carl  F.  Mahnke 
Productions 

Better  Schools  for  Tomorrow — N.  Y.  U.  Film 
Library 

Technicolor  Movie  of  Spanish  Fiesta 
Slides:  Education — An  Investment  in  People.  Koda- 
chrome,  U.  S.  Ch.  of  Com.'  Salary  Charts, 
Kodachrome  (Paterson) 

Summarizer:  J.  H.  Rosenthal,  Grant  School,  Trenton 

Saturday,  April  10,  1  ;00  P.  M. 

LUNCHEON  MEETING 
Room — Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding:  Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  President,  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations,  Atlantic 
City 

Invocation:  Rev.  Sidney  G.  Menk,  Ward  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Paterson 
Address — Herold  C.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Chicago,  111. 

Summary  of  Conference — Miss  Bertha  Lawrence,  Dean 
of  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 


Spring  Conference  Reservation  Blank 


I  To  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

I  Stacy -Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8.  New  Jersey 

I  Enclosed  find  $ . . . 

i  (cherk  or  money  order) 

!  Please  send . tickets  at  $4.00  each 

j  (including  tip)  for  the  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the 

I  ^rkeley -Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  at  6:30  P.M.,  on 

I  Friday,  April  9,  1948. 

I  Please  send . tickets  at  $3.00  each 

j  (including  tip)  for  the  Luncheon  to  be  held  at  the 
I  Berkelev-Carteret  Hotel.  Asburv  Park,  on  Saturday, 
!  April  10,  1948,  at  1:00  P.M. 

I  Send  these  tickets  to: 


( Name  I 


I  ( Street  Addres*) 


)  Postoffice) 


Saves  you  time  and  money  .  .  . 

ONE  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  for  all 
SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  and  SUPPLIES 


Bring  all  your  purchasing  problems  to  us,  as  so 
many  school  authorities  have  been  doing  for  years. 
We  have  the  sp^ialized  experience,  quality  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  extensive  facilities  to  solve  them  to  your 
best  advantage. 

You’ll  find  our  service  is  complete  and  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  backed  by  the  practical  experience 
gained  through  years  of  friendly  service  to  the 
nation’s  schools.  Our  expert  staff  is  fully  qualified 
to  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money  in 
everything  you  buy. 


Amficon  Univnol 
itffMf-lM  0«tfc  No.  434 


Write  Us!  For  anything  you  need  in 

School  Sooting  •  School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating  •  Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture  and  Stadium  Chairs 


We  think  you’ll  find  our 
illustrated  catalog  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful.  Irs  a  handy 
guide  to  the  latest  in  all 
types  of  fine  school  furni¬ 
ture  and  supplies.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  now! 


Univ»r$al  Tobf*  and 
American  ENVOY  Chairs 
No.  360 


(y/meuemSmtuiffGw^anff 


1776  Broadway  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Distributor 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  1 1 1h  to  1 3lh  Streets  Philadelphia  S,  Pa. 
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The  battleship  JERSEY  is  bein^c  laid  up  in  Bayonne  for  shortage  of  manpower. 

The  Navy  is  pushing  a  campaign  to  “Fill  the  Fleet”  by  voluntary  enlistment. 


To  Sa^  Oceciti'^Ccic . .  . 


Rear  Admiral  T.  L.  Sprague,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
explains  the  Navy’s  Recruiting  Policy,  as  it  affects  schools. 


The  U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Service 
has  attempted  at  all  times  to  main¬ 
tain  good  relations  with  the  schools  of 
the  country.  Fundamentally  these  rela¬ 
tionships  have  been  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  recruiting  policy  should 
be  acceptable  to  school  authorities  in 
every  respect. 

The  Navy  wants  its  prospective 
recruits  in  the  high  schools  to  obtain 
as  much  education  as  possible ;  to  grad¬ 
uate;  and  to  go  on  to  college  if  they 
can.  It  hopes  that  facilities  will  be 
made  available  for  them  to  learn  the 
vocational-career  opportunities  of  the 
Navy  as  they  learn  other  occupational 
information  in  school. 

It  prefers  that  they  prepare  for  the 
naval  service  while  still  in  school  by 
scheduling  subjects  contributive  to 
their  future  needs,  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics.  physical  sciences  and  vocational 
subjects,  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  health  and  physical  program  of 
the  school. 

The  Navy  desires  to  contact  groups 
of  students  within  the  school  onlv 
through  the  established  channels  of 
the  institution  and  in  the  presence  of 
advisers  appointed  by  the  school  admin¬ 
istration.  Its  recruiters  are  to  avoid 
all  proselyting  of  students  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  remain  in  school,  and  to  talk  only 
to  seniors  within  the  school  about 


enlisting  after  graduation.  They  are 
directed  to  talk  to  other  groups,  such 
as  occupations  classes,  vocational 
groups,  etc.,  only  when  invited  to  do 
so  by  school  authorities  who  seek  their 
assistance. 

The  basic  approach  shall  be  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  vocational-career  opportunities 
in  the  Navy.  Recruiting  personnel  are 
to  stick  to  the  facts,  make  no  false 
promises,  and  make  no  use  of  “bally¬ 
hoo”  or  sentimentalism.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  naval  service  are  to  be 
pointed  out  factually  as  they  apply  to 
educational  opportunities;  technical 
training,  remuneration,  experience  and 
world  travel. 

The  Navy  is  anxious  to  assist  voca¬ 
tional  counselors,  teachers  of  occupa¬ 
tions  courses,  vocational  instructors, 
librarians,  home  room  sponsors,  assem¬ 
bly  directors,  club  leaders  and  others 
who  may  want  help  in  presenting 
information  to  interested  students.  It 
will  supply  available  speakers,  movies 
and  other  materials  desired,  and  hopes 
to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  Career 
Days,  guidance  workshops  or  voca¬ 
tional  institutes.  It  will  do  what  it 
can  to  arrange  for  teachers,  science 
classes  and  other  groups  to  visit  avail¬ 
able  naval  establishments. 

Educators  that  have  conferred  with 
the  Navy  have  agreed  that  no  voca- 


'*To  lay  aloft  in  a  hoteling  breeze 
May  tickle  a  landsman’s  taste.” 

-  -Mikado 


“Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never 
go  to  sea. 

And  you  all  may  be  Rulers  of  the 
Queens  I^avee!” 

— Pinafore 


“His  nose  should  pant  and  his  lip 
should  curl. 

His  cheeks  should  flame  and  his  brow 
should  furl. 

His  bosom  should  heave  and  his  heart 
should  glow. 

And  his  fist  be  ever  ready  for  a  knftck- 
down  blow.” 

—  PlNAF«»RE 


T 


on 


tional  guidance  program  is  complete 
which  fails  to  point  out  the  occupa¬ 
tional  opportunities  available  through 
the  Navy  in  its  eighty  skilled  trades. 
Nor  is  any  guidance  program  complete 
which  fails  to  point  out  these  and 
similar  opportunities  to  the  boys  who 
drop  out  of  school  short  of  graduation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  believed  that  facts 
about  the  Navy  have  a  definite  value 
to  secondary  school  students,  and  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  school  authori¬ 
ties  will  make  information  about  the 
Navy  an  integral  part  of  their  guidance 
programs. 

The  schools  can  help  by  making  sure 
that  their  students  learn  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  facilities  of  the  Navy  as  they 
learn  other  occupational  information  in 
the  various  grade  levels.  To  help  imple¬ 
ment  this  program  each  school  is  being 
sent  a  kit  of  factual  material.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  information  will  be 
relayed  to  students  through  the  guid¬ 
ance  programs,  occupations  courses  and 
libraries.  A  Navy  section  of  catalogued 
material  in  the  libraries  will  enable 
students  to  refer  to  it  as  needed.  It 
is  hoped,  too,  that  the  schools  will 
present  the  operation  and  function  of 
the  Navy  as  a  part  of  the  study  of 
American  Government.  Naturally  the 
Navy  is  interested  in  having  the  schools 
maintain  comprehensive  and  effective 
health  and  physical  fitness  programs. 

The  schools  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  keep  America  strong  through  the 
democratic  process  of  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ments  and  their  assistance  is  sought  in 
counseling,  training  and  selection  of 
recruits  who  can  best  benefit  by  the 
Navy  program. 
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The  statement  that  salaries  of  public 
school  teachers  should  be  paid  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  two  factors  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  overlooks  a  very 
important  sociological  factor.  Sociolog¬ 
ically  the  application  of  the  single 
salary  schedule  is  wrong  because  it 
accentuates  the  extremes  in  the 
standard  of  living  possible  in  the  three 
groups  of  teachers  into  which  the 
personnel  of  a  school  system  may 
be  divided;  namely,  married  men, 
single  teachers  (men  and  women) 
and  married  women,  usually  with  work¬ 
ing  husbands. 

Under  the  single  salary  basis  of 
payment  the  faculties  of  secondary 
schools  will  deteriorate  unless  correc¬ 
tions  are  made  to  enable  teachers  with 
relative  experience  to  maintain  some¬ 
what  similar  standards  of  living.  Good 
secondary  schools  must  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  proportion  of  men  teachers 
of  whom  the  majority  will  ultimately 
marry  and  have  families.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  single  salary  schedule  to 
such  teachers  means  that  their  salary 
dollars  must  be  divided  two  or  more 
times  to  take  care  of  their  families,  as 
contrasted  with  the  average  single 
teacher  (in  most  cases  women) ;  they 
can  spend  all  their  salary  dollars  on 
themselves.  The  majority  of  the  single 
women  teachers  do  not  have  depend¬ 
encies  comparable  to  those  of  married 
men.  and  most  married  women  teachers 
have  working  husbands  whose  incomes 
supplement  theirs  in  support  of  a  home. 

Even  under  the  higher  salary  schedule 
provided  in  the  majority  of  school 
systems  for  the  secondary  teachers,  the 
majority  of  married  men  teachers  find 
it  necessary  to  supplement  their 
incomes  by  evening,  weekend,  or 
summer  employment.  The  range  of 
standards  of  living  possible  under  a 
single  salary  schedule  would  be  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  single  teachers  live  with  their  parents 
and  in  general  pay  only  a  nominal  fee 
for  board  and  room,  while  almost  all 
married  men  maintain  their  own  estab- 
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Some  Arguments  Against 
Tlie  Single  Salary  Schedule  in  New  Jersey 


By  Paul  R.  Spencer 
Trenton 


lishments.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  such  as  the  single  women 
teachers  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
their  parents.  These  cases  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  and  many 
sales  organizations  provide  corrections 
that  equalize  standards  of  living 
between  married  and  single  men.  They 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
where  individuals  are  working  in  close 
relationship,  they  cannot  be  contented 
unless  the  standard  of  living  is  equal¬ 
ized  for  the  men  with  dependents. 
Selective  Service  provided  dependency 
allotments,  increasing  in  size  depending 
upon  the  number  of  dependents.  Even 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  provides 
exemptions  for  dependents  and  taxes 
higher  bracket  salaries  to  a  greater 
degree. 

The  application  of  a  single  salary 
schedule,  except  in  the  wealthiest  com¬ 
munities,  will  ultimately  reduce  the 
quality  of  male  teachers  that  will  be 
attracted  to  the  secondary  schools.  The 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary  to 
get  the  very  best  women  teachers  for 
an  entire  school  system  will  not  attract 
equally  good  male  teachers. 

X'HE  ADVOCATES  of  the  single  salary 
schedule,  in  defining  equal  training, 
limit  their  definition  to,  “an  equal 
amount  of  time  in  preparation.”  They 
do  not  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the 
course  pursued  nor  the  degree  of 
specialization.  They  cannot  claim  that 
all  teachers  have  equal  ability  and 
could  have  pursued  the  course  that 
some  other  teacher  has  pursued  had 
they  so  desired. 

The  equality  of  training  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  as  compared  with 
that  of  many  high  school  teachers  can 
be  challenged.  In  general,  the  academic 
training  of  an  elementary  teacher  is  on 
a  broad  cultural  level  and  does  not 
require  the  scholarship  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  one  in  a  specialized 
field  such  as  mathematics,  science, 
history  or  foreign  language.  A  good 
high  school  mathematics  teacher  must 
take  mathematics  in  college  that  is 
the  equivalent  to  that  given  in  an 
engineering  school. 


BETTER  READ  THIS! 

This  article  reflects  the 
views  of  Dr.  Spencer,  NOT 
those  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

The  policy  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  stated  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  November,  1947, 
is  as  follows:  The  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  believes 
in  self-improvement,  quality 
teaching  and  good  supervision. 
It  believes  that  these  can  best 
be  attained  through  salary 
guides  based  uniformly  upon 
experience  and  training. 

The  Editorial  Gonunittee, 
however,  believes  that  the  col- 
unms  of  the  Review  should  be 
open  to  carefully  considered 
discussion  of  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  It  will  welcome  com¬ 
ments  on  Dr.  Spencer’s  article, 
or  an  article  presenting  the 
case  for  the  single  salary 
schedule. 


Certification  requirements  in  New 
Jersey  bear  out  the  fact  that  require¬ 
ments  for  secondary  and  elementary 
certification  are  not  the  same.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school  does  not  require  any  specializa¬ 
tion  in  subject  matter,  while  a  cer¬ 
tificate  to  teach  mathematics  in  high 
school  requires  thirty  hours  of  college 
work  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  The 
general  assumption,  and  it  is  so 
practiced,  is  that  the  greater  the  degree 
of  specialization  in  college  or  in 
graduate  school,  the  fewer  individuals 
there  are  in  society  who  are  capable 
of  taking  the  advanced  work. 

One  other  fact  that  may  or  may  not 
be  of  significance  is  that  most  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  in  American  cities 
are  recruited  from  the  local  community 
while  many  high  school  teachers, 
because  of  their  specialization,  are  of 
necessity  recruited  from  a  wider  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  cities 
could  recruit  all  of  their  high  school 
teachers  from  the  local  community  for 
tlie  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
available. 
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1  HE  WRITER  does  not  believe  that  a 
single  salary  schedule  is  either  equit¬ 
able  or  that  it  will  provide  the  best 
possible  education  for  all  the  children 
in  a  school  system  for  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  teacher’s  salaries. 
However,  a  single  salary  schedule  can 
be  justified  where  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  can  make  adjustments  in  the  way 
of  additional  or  increased  increments 
or  bonuses  to  teachers  having  depen¬ 
dents.  This  should  apply  to  men  and 
women  whether  in  the  elementary  or 
the  secondary  schools  and  dependency 
should  be  defined  as  under  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Law. 

Unfortunately  New  Jersey  is  one  of 
the  states  in  which  salary  adjustments 
for  dependents  cannot  be  made.  Until 
such  time  as  a  law  is  approved  making 
this  possible,  Boards  of  Education 
should  continue  to  pay  maximum 
salaries  to  secondary  school  teachers 
that  are  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  above  those  paid  to  elementary 
teachers.  This  provides  a  standard  of 
living  adjustment  for  most  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  system  who 
maintain  homes  and  have  dependents. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  solution  to 
the  salary  problem. 


F 


OLLOWiNC  ARE  the  approximate  per¬ 
centages*  of  married  men,  married 
women,  and  single  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  in  the  secondary 
schools  (junior  and  senior  high 
schools)  in  a  city  school  system, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  teachers 
(men  and  women)  who  supplement 
their  incomes  by  doing  part  time  work 
outside  of  school: 


Secondary  Elemental^ 
Schools  Schools 


58% 


2% 


Single  teachers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  home  of 

parents  .  20% 

Married  teachers 
supporting  families 
and  maintaining  own 

homes  .  50% 

Single  teachers  (men 
and  women)  main¬ 
taining  separate 
homes  (in  most 
cases,  apartments) .  22% 

Marr  i  e  d  women 
teachers  with  work¬ 
ing  husbands .  8% 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  teachers 
in  a  city  school  system  will  be  found  to 
supplement  their  incomes  by  working 
either  evenings,  weekends  or  summers. 
Of  the  women  teachers,  only  about  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  will  be  found  doing  so. 


7% 


33% 


•  Based  on  a  study  by  the  writer  and  data 
from  the  State  Department.  The  writer 
hopes  that  individual  school  systems  will 
check  their  own  faculties  against  these 
estimates. 


NEW  This  Year 


Alice  &  Jerry 


BASIC  PRIMARY  READERS 


Primer,  First,  Second,  Third  Reader 


Last  Year  —  top  news  in  read¬ 
ing  was  the  publication  of  The 
New  Alice  and  Jerry  Read¬ 
ing  Readiness  and  Preprimer 
Program. 


This  Year  —  headlining  the 
news  again  is  the  publication 
of  The  New  Alice  and  Jerry 
Basic  Primer,  First  Reader, 
Second  Reader,  and  Thirci 
Reader. 


Many  Features  Totally  New  in  Reading 


The  Rebus  —  used  in  the  pre¬ 
primers,  keeps  interest  high 
and  sight  vocabulary  low. 
Triple  Teaching  Plans  —  one 
for  the  superior,  one  for  the 
average,  one  for  the  immature 
groups.  Vocabulary  Work¬ 
books  —  additional  seat-work 


lessons  for  the  immature 
groups.  TextMms  —  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  texts,  a  visual 
tool  which  helps  to  teach  read¬ 
ing  skills.  Big  Pictures  —  for 
use  with  the  first  preprimer, 
enables  teachers  to  build  any 
story  on  Wall  Chart. 


Three  History  Texts 


OUR  NEW  LAND 


OUR  NEW  NATION 


THE  OLD  WORLD 


By_  Barker, Cavanah,  W ebb 
Discovery  and  Early 
Settlement  of  America, 
Concluding  with  the 
War  for  Independence. 
Gr.  4 


By  Barker,  Cavanah,  Webb 
From  the  Making  of 
the  Constitution  to  the 
Present  Day.  Gr.  5 


By  Grimm,  Hughes 
Old  World  History  from 
its  Beginning  to  the 
Period  of  American 
Colonization. 


A  Dramatic,  Colorful,  Inspiring  Series  for  the  Intermediate 
Grades  —  these  new  books  make  history  a  story  full  of  life  and 
meaning,  a  subject  of  vital  and  personal  interest,  an  experience 
that  your  readers  will  not  forget. 


Write  for  complete  information 


Representatives:  Leslie  Beall,  William  T.  McGowan 


ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

1911  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  III.  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City  10 
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Newark  Schools  Radio  Station 
Begins  Fnll  Broadcast  Schednle 


NEW  JERSEY’S  first  educational 
radio  station,  W6G0,  took  to  the  air 
on  February  5.  It  is  now  fully  launched 
on  a  regular  broadcasting  schedule. 

It  is  an  FM  station  (91.1  MG), 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Newark. 

The  inaugural  broadcast  was  made 
from  the  auditorium  of  Central  High 
School,  Newark.  The  broadcasting 
studios  of  the  new  station  are  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  that  school,  which  is 
a  conunercial,  manual  training,  and 
technical  high  school. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  New  Jersey 
Commissioner,  joined  Newark  and 
Essex  County  oflicials  in  the  dedication 
of  WBGO.  Dr.  Studebaker  pointed  out 
that  New  Jersey  has  long  been  at  the 
heart  of  man’s  great  new  system  of 
communications,  and  that  it  was  most 
fitting  that  it  should  have  a  radio 
station  owned  and  operated  by  the 
public  schools. 

Mayor  Vincent  J.  Murphy  of  Newark 
and  Dr.  John  B.  Przybylowicz,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newark  Board,  spoke  on 
the  inaugural  broadcast,  paying  high 
tiibute  to  the  efforts  of  Superintendent 
John  S.  Herron,  Marguerite  Kirk, 
Director  of  Libraries,  Visual  Aids  and 
Radio,  and  William  R.  Pfeiffer,  super¬ 
visor  of  radio,  in  getting  the  station 
built  and  started. 

The  cost  of  getting  the  station  on  the 
ail  was  greatly  reduced.  Dr.  Herron 
slated,  by  the  technical  ability  of 
Newark  teachers.  Two  members  of  the 
Newark  staff  proved  to  be  qualified 
radio  engineers. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  getting  the 
station  built  and  equipped  has  been 
approximately  $4.S,000, 

This  included  equipping  every  school 
in  Newark  with  a  modem  FM  receiving 
set.  Several  schools  have  additional 
converters,  so  that  the  FM  programs 
can  be  received  on  their  AM  radio  sets. 

The  Newark  Board  anticipated  that 
the  operating  budget  of  the  station  will 
approximate  $35,000  a  year. 

For  the  initial  broadcast,  Newark 
schools  were  dismissed  early,  so  that 
each  faculty  could  gather  in  its  own 
school  and  hear  the  complete  program. 
An  important  feature  of  that  prograrh 
was  a  dramatized  documentary  broad¬ 
cast,  “The  Story  of  WBGO,”  enacted 
in  the  studios  of  WBGO  and  presented 
in  transcription.  Included  in  this 
broadcast  were  numerous  samples  of 
the  types  of  programs  which  the  station 
will  present. 


The  station  was  welcomed  to  Newark 
by  the  two  commercial  stations,  WAAT 
and  WNJR,  both  of  whidi  have  been 
presenting  many  school  programs  in 
cooperation  with  the  Newark  Board. 
On  these  stations,  over  the  last  few 
years,  Newark  faculty  and  students 
have  gained  the  necessary  radio  experi¬ 


ence  for  skillful  use  of  their  new 
station. 

WBGO  expects  to  broadcast  three 
main  types  of  programs — basic  school 
programs,  programs  from  the  schools 
directed  to  the  community,  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  general  civic  nature.  It  is 
fully  equipp^  te  record  lessons,  dis¬ 
cussions,  or  musical  programs  out  in 
the  schoob,  for  rebroadcast. 

The  WBGO  studio  proper  consists  of 
two  studios,  workrooms,  recording 
room.  These  are  completely  equipped 
for  modem  FM  broadcasting. 


h 


Conservation 
education 

The  subject  of  conservation  is  so  vast 
that  some  of  the  following  guideposts  to 
projects  and  source  material  may  be  welcomo 


General  projects  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  stepping  up  an  attitude  of  real 
interest  in  the.  study  of  conservation 
for  both  elementary  and  high  school 
students  are  along  such  lines  as* 

Let’s  Have  a  Plant  Growing  Race 
Let’s  Make  an  Aquarium 
Let’s  Build  a  Garden 
Let’s  Build  a  School  room  Greenhouse 
Let’s  Make  a  Rock  Collection 
Let’s  Make  a  Nature  Trail 
Let’s  Keep  a  Daily  Weather  Chart 
Let’s  Build  a  Terrarium 
Let’s  Have  a  fVhat  is  it?  Club 

Source  material  in  the  various  fields 
of  conservation  education  may  be  had 
from  federal  and  state  levels  as  well  as 
from  private  groups.  A  partial  list  of 
these  is  as  follows: 

Federal  Agencies:  U.S. Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  National  Park  Service;  U.S. 
Forest  Service;  Soils  Conservation 
Service;  ail  in  IFashington^  D.C. 

State  Agencies:  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  especially  IVis.^  W.  'lenn^ 


Fla.^  Ga.^  Calif  '.^  Penn.^  Okla.^  Mtch,^ 
Ind.^  lowdn,  Mq.^  Ohio-,  Departments 
of  Conservation  and  Agriculture;  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture. 

Private  Groups:  American  Forestry 
Assoc., /yM  St.^lf  ’ash.^ D.C.-, National 
Audubon  Society,  looo  jth  Ave.^ 
N.  Y.  C.;  American  Ornitht)logists’ 
Union,  Pres.  Hoyes  Lloyd,  Mariposa  Dr.y 
Ottawa,  Can.;  I/.aak  Walton  League 
of  Am.,  j/  iV.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III.; 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  jo  Spruct 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  F  riends  of  the  Land, 
t^6S  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  information  is  from“TheTeacher 
Looks  at  Conservation”  (out  of  print), 
issued  by  the  Ohio  Div.  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Resources,  and  State 
Department  of  Education.  If  further 
interested,  write  Ollie  E.  Fiqk,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,Friends  of  the  Land, 
1368  N.  High  St.,  Columbus  I,  Ohio. 

IV t  hope  the  foregoing  is  help  ful  to  sou 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
IV rigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 


Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  it 
your  standard  of  quality  for 
complete  chewing  satisfaction. 


march,  1948 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

HI  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 

I  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  — ^ 
1  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

Do  compulsory  deductions  for  ttie  sup¬ 
port  of  a  pension  fund  create  a  con¬ 
tractual  obligration  between  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  school  system 
and  their  employers? 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  rule  and 
is  certainly  the  rule  in  this  State,  that 
compulsory  deductions  from  the  salary 
of  governmental  employees  by  the 
authority  of  the  government  for  the 
support  of  a  pension  fund  create  no 
contractual  or  vested  right  between 
such  employees  and  the  government 
and  neither  such  employees  nor  those 
claiming  under  them  have  any  rights 
except  their  claims  be  based  upon  and 
within  the  statute  governing  the  fund. 

If  a  teacher  of  mechanical  arts  in  a 
public  school  assians  a  pupil  in  his 
class  to  clean  a  certain  machine  and 
the  student  is  injured  in  so  doinx  by 
reason  of  the  act  of  another  student,  is 
the  teacher  responsible? 

No.  The  act  of  the  fellow  student  is 
an  intervening  cause  and  the  proximate 
cause  of  an  action  of  this  type 
and  consequently,  the  teacher  is  not 
responsible  for  such  injuries.  (Taylor 
vs.  Kelvin,  121  N.J.L.  142.) 

Under  present  State  laws,  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  attends  the  public  schools 
compelled  to  salute  the  American  flaK? 

Yes.  A  recent  statute,  N.J.S.A. 
18:14-80,  makes  it  mandatory  that 
every  student  in  the  public  school 
system  salute  the  American  flag,  and 
this  statute  has  been  upheld  as  consti¬ 
tutional  by  the  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

Is  there  any  State  law  prohibiting  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  fixing  of  salaries  be¬ 
tween  married  and  unmarried  teachers? 

No.  There  is  no  statute  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  fixing  of  salaries 
as  between  married  and  unmarried 
teachers.  There  is,  however,  a  statute 
which  prohibits  discrimination  by 
reason  of  sex. 

Can  the  Board  of  Education  agree, 
with  our  consent,  to  deduct  money  from 
our  salaries  for  NJEA  dues? 

Boards  are  specifically  permitted  by 
law  to  withhold  money  for  hospital 
ser\  ice  plans,  group  insurance  plans, 
or  purchase  of  government  bonds  or 
stamps,  when  teachers  so  authorize. 
There  is  grave  doubt  about  their  right 
to  withhold  money  for  any  other 
purposes  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  law. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION* 

What  are  the  trends  in  enrollment  in 
institutions  of  higher  education? 

Last  year  the  following  predictions 
were  made:  1947-48,  41,139;  1948-49, 
47,143;  1949-50,  50,577.  Enrollment 
of  veterans  and  non-veterans  last 
November  was  39,215,  about  five  per 
cent  under  the  estimate. 

How  well  does  New  Jersey  provide 
higher  education  for  its  youth? 

In  1939,  out  of  every  1,000  youth 
from  18-21  years  of  age,  only  114  New 
Jersey  youth  were  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Sixty  per  cent  of  each 
114  attended  institutions  outside  New 
Jersey.- 

In  all  of  the  states,  the  average 
number  of  every  1,000  youth  18-21  in 
higher  institutions  was  139;  in  Utah 
the  number  was  261  per  1,000. 

What  will  happen  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions  when  the  veterans  leave? 

After  1950  veterans’  enrollments  will 
recede  considerably,  but  will  be  offset 
by  increasing  enrollments  caused  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  an  increasing 
number  of  youth  desiring  higher 
education  and  by  higher  educational 
requirements  in  industry,  business, 
government  and  the  professions. 

At  the  same  time  New  Jersey  youth 
will  find  an  increasing  difficulty  in 
gaining  admission  to  out-of-state 
colleges.  The  higher  costs  of  education 
in  residential  institutions  will  cause  a 
great  increase  in  New  Jersey  youth 
seeking  higher  education  in  local  two 
and  four-year  day  colleges. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  prob¬ 
able  future  enrollment  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  New  Jersey  is 
49,800,  as  against  35,200  for  1939. 
This  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

1939  1960 

Out-of-state  Colleges  . .  21,000  13.000 
Private  Colleges  in  N.  J.  5,600  16,000 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  3,300  4,500 

Other  state  supported  in¬ 
stitutions  .  5,300  16,300 

After  1960  the  greatly  increased 
birth  rate  will  affect  the  enrollment  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  By 
1965  the  above  predicted  enrollment 
of  49.800  for  1960  will  have  been 
increased  by  about  10,000, 

•  Answers  based  on  material  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  before  the  A.ssembly  Committee  on 
Education  February  13,  1948. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Wood,  ird 
Secretory,  T.P.&.A.F. 

When  I  am  ready  to  stop  teaching, 
what  are  my  choices  of  benefits  from 
the  Retirement  System?  May  I  draw 
my  money  out?  Can  I  protect  my 
dependents? 

When  you  leave  teaching,  you  can,  if 
you  wish,  withdraw  your  own  savings 
with  interest.  This  is  not  retirement, 
but  the  exercise  of  the  withdrawal 
privilege  granted  in  our  law.  You 
cannot  do  this  after  you  have  retired, 
and  it  is  done,  not  by  filing  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  retirement,  but  an  application 
for  withdrawal.  If  you  do  this,  yon 
get  only  your  own  savings,  with 
interest,  not  the  benefit  of  the  State’s 
contributions. 

If  you  wish  the  maximum  retirement 
allowance,  you  cannot  provide  for  any 
dependents.  This  is  the  regular  retire¬ 
ment,  without  options.  Under  this  you 
receive,  while  you  live,  the  highest 
possible  monthly  payments.  Even  if 
you  should  die  shorUy  after  retiring, 
however,  neither  your  estate,  nor  your 
dependents  receive  anything. 

By  choosing  one  of  the  four  options, 
however,  you  can  provide  for  a  “death 
benefit”  to  your  estate  or  a  dependent. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  a  lump  sum 
payment  under  option  one,  or  an 
income  to  a  beneficiary  under  options 
two,  three,  or  four. 

How  does  option  one  operate? 

Under  Option  One,  you  would  be 
told,  when  you  retire,  the  amount  of 
your  initial  insurance.  Each  monthly 
retirement  check  which  you  receive  is 
deducted  from  that  amount.  When  you 
die,  any  balance  is  paid  to  your  bene¬ 
ficiary.  Should  you  live  long  enough 
to  use  up  the  whole  amount,  no  lump 
sum  is  paid.  Regardless  of  how  long 
you  may  live,  however,  you  do  continue 
to  receive  your  monthly  payments, 
even  though  the  whole  amount  of  your 
initial  insurance  has  been  used  up. 
These  monthly  payments  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  maximum  payments 
you  would  receive  if  you  do  not  elect 
an  option. 

If  you  are  considering  Option  One, 
you  should  know  that  you  must  he 
alive  for  30  days  after  you  apply  for 
retirement  with  Option  One.  Otherwise 
you  are  regarded  as  not  having  retired, 
and  only  your  own  contributions,  with 
interest,  are  paid  in  cash  to  your  estate, 
just  as  if  you  were  an  active  member 
who  had  died. 


TODAY'S  Charters  -  Smiley  -  Strang 

HEALTH  AND  6R0  WTH  SER/ES 


A  revision  of  The  IS  etc  Health  and  Groicth 
Series  (Grades  3-8)  retaining  the  features  that 
have  made  it  so  successful  in  use. 

•  Incorporating  the  health  knowledge  and  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  gained  during  World  War  II  —  in  nutrition, 
miracle  medicines,  disease  control,  new  instruments. 

•  Emphasizing  anew  the  personal,  social  and  vocational 
advantages  of  healthful  living. 


- -  The  Series - 

Health  Secbets 

Grade  3  —  Revised 
Healthfll  Ways 

Grade  4  —  Revisied 
Let’s  Be  Healthy 

Grade  5  —  Revised 
Habits,  Healthful  and  Safe 

Grade  6  —  Revi^ied 
Gbohinc  Up  Healthily 

Grade  7  —  Revii^ed 

A  Sound  Body 

Grade  8  —  Revised 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMTANY 


'•stJmIi  hi** 


60  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  1 1 


This  year 


Get  full  travel  and  university  credits  plus 
first-hand  ''Air  World  Education"  on 
university-sponsored  tours  via  TWA. 


FOUR  INTERESTING  SUMMER  STUDY  TOURS 

traveling  by  TH'A 

Each  tour  is  university-approved.  Each  is  conducted  by  a 
nationally  known  professor.  Price  of  each  includes  all  expenses, 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 

1.  CBIAT  BRITAIN — a  study  of  education  throughout  the 

British  Isles.  Eiftht  weeks.  June  28th  to  Auitust  20th.  Eicht 
hours’  university  credit . $1343 

2.  tUROn— .1  weeks’  tour.  Visit  England ,  France,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland.  Three  departures  as  follows:  Leave  June 
‘26th  to  July  17th;  July  17th  to  August  8th;  August  7th  to 
August  23th.  3  hours’  university  credit  ....  $1070  to  $1093. 

3.  SWITZSRIAND — .”>  weeks’  study  at  University  of  Zurich — 
l.anguages  and  other  studies.  July  16th  to  August  31st.  $S*5. 

4.  AIR  AOI  OlOORAPHY  (southwest  U.  S.)  Two  weeks. 

July  Llth  to  July  30th  covers  area  from  Alhu<|uerque  to  San 
Francisco.  Two  hours’  universHy  credit  (Price  includes  all  but 
meals  when  not  in  the  air) . $3SS 


rssns  woKiD  Amme 

U.Z.A.  •  EUROPE  •  AFRICA  •  ASIA 


Dr.  John  H.  Furbay,  Dii^or 

PUNu*  Ntnd  me  about  the  umver«ty- 

approved  tour,  or  tours,  checked  below. 

□  Great  Britain  Q  University  Of  Zurich  □  Europe 

□  Air  Ace  Geography  (Southwest  U.  S.) 

□  I  would  Uke  to  Uke  a  trip  by  air  from - — 

_ _ ^on  or  about  (dates) - 

□  I  would  like  a  list  of  summer  schools  offering  Air  Age 
Education  Workshops  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

_ _Posjtion; - - 

Name: - - - - - 


Address: 


_  Phone  No.:- 


IS  ANYTHING  AMISS 


families  are  covered  by  prepaid  medical  care  or  hospital  insur¬ 


ance,  or  both— contrasted  with  a  coverage  of  only  about  15%  for 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


Bituminous  Coal  Institute 

A  Df.partmfnt  of 
National  CIoal  Association 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  coal  miner  and  his  family,  as  a  rule,  receive  more  regular 
medical  care  than  does  the  general  public,  and  progressive  mine 
management  is  constantly  trying  to  increase  the  number  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  widen  their  services  in  coal  mining  communities. 


MOST  PARENTS  are  familiar  with  this  scene!  A  mother  has  taken 
her  child  to  the  outpatient  clinic  of  a  modern  community  hospital, 
for  a  physical  checkup.  This  particular  hospital,  however,  serves 
1  a  thriving  coal  mining  community.  Nearly  all  of  its  patients  are 

I  mine  w’orkers  and  their  families. 

;  -  Should  this  little  girl  need  additional  medical  attention,  her 

I  parents  know  she'll  get  it— the  very  best  available.  Like  most 

miners,  her  father  has  subscribed  to  a  plan  for  prepaid  medical 
care  and  hospital  insurance.  For  a  moderate  monthly  payment, 
.  •  he  and  his  entire  family  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  hospital 

and  its  physicians  — including  surgery  and  anesthesia.  X-ray,  lab- 
j  oratory  work,  medicine,  nursing  care,  and  bed  and  board. 

Today,  more  than  65%  of  bituminous  coal  miners  and  their 


Modern  working  conditions  have  also 
come  a  long  way  — due  largely  to  the  inech- 
ani/ation  program  s|X)nsurcd  hy  the  coun¬ 
try’s  progressive  coal  o|)erators.  Nowadays, 
more  than  91%  of  all  bituminous  coal 
mined  untlerground  is  mechanically  cut, 
and  alKiiit  60%  is  mechanically  loaded. 
Only  aliout  4%  is  mined  by  pick  and  shovel. 

'I  hanks  to  huge  investments  in  mecha¬ 
nized  e<|uipment  and  to  skilled  manage¬ 
ment  and  keen  competition  within  the 
industrv,  America's  bituminous  coal  mines 
arc  the  most  prcHluctive— and  pay  the  high¬ 
est  wages- iti  the  world.  They  are  exceeding 
all  former  |>eacctimc  prcHliiction  records 
in  rcs|)onse  to  this  coutitry’s  stu|K'ndous 
needs  lor  coal,  and  to  help  rebuild  the  war- 
shattered  ecotiomies  of  other  nations. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

Make  it  fun  for  your  classes  to  learn 
about  coal  I  (ove  them  copies  of  Old 
King  Coal  Calls  a  \’rw  Tune,  the  gay, 
accurate  cpiiz  bcxtklet  aliout  modem 
coal  mines  and  miners.  Mail  a  card 
(please  include  name  of  your  schcxil) 
to  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educ. 
Dept.  R,  Southern  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C. 


Newark  and  Trenton  STCs  Offer 
M.  S.  in  Elenientarv  Education 

Retiiiireiiient;^  are  roughly  two-third;*  oiiltiiral  and  factual; 
one-third  professional;  include  special  material 
for  teaching  principals 

By  Bkrtha  Lawrence 
Trtmton  State  Teachers  College 


IloR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  the  history  of 
Kew  Jersey  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Elementary  Education  will 
be  offered  by  the  state  teacher  colleges 
at  Newark  and  Trenton  during  the 
coming  summer.  Authorization  to  this 
effect  was  given  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  during  the  fall  of  1947. 

The  action  of  the  Board  was  based 
on  mounting  requests  from  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  elementary  curriculum  of 
the  state  teacher  colleges  that  they  be 
given  the  privilege  of  earning  this 
degree.  Behind  their  requests  lay  four 
modern  educational  trends : 

1.  The  tendency  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  literature  to  develop  in 
teachers  a  concern  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  professional  development. 

2.  A  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  school  systems  in  New  Jersey 
which  have  adopted  the  single 
salary  schedule. 

3.  The  tendency  of  modern  salary 
schedule  makers  in  New  Jersey 
to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  salaries  for  a  given 
position  upon  the  highest  degree 
held. 

4.  Expressed  public  concern  for  the 
competency  of  the  teachers  of  the 
children  of  this  age  with  its 
staggering  scientific  and  social 
advances,  its  technological  de¬ 
velopments,  and  its  greatly 
broadened  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  and  psychological 
functioning  of  the  human 
organism. 

As  a  broad  over-all  purpose  the 
colleges  offering  the  graduate  degree 
seek  to  prepare  master  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
Opportunities  will  also  be  given  to 
teaching  principals  of  elementary 
schools  to  study  the  problems  peculiar 
to  their  position. 

In  their  courses  the  colleges  will 
piovide  opportunities  for  elementary 
teachers  ( 1  (  to  learn  more  of  the  facts 
they  are  called  on  to  teacli.  (2)  to 
develop  into  personally,  professionally, 
and  socially  well-rounded,  well  ad¬ 
justed,  and  adequate  individuals.  (3t 
to  prepare  for  the  new  pri>fessionaI 


responsibilities  demanded  by  modern 
education. 

ilOLRSES  TO  BE  OFFERED  will  lie  in  four 
great  areas:  (1)  Professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  (2)  Broad  general 
culture,  (3)  Competency  in  a  given 
field  within  the  program  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  (4)  Desirable  and 
efficient  personal,  social,  and  aesthetic 
living. 

In  the  area  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills,  the  candidate  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Elementary 
Education  will  be  required  to  take  two 
basic  two-semester  hour  courses:  (1) 
Locating  Educational  Information; 
(2)  a  course  for  the  production  of  a 
required  thesis  or  report  on  a  research 
project  in  elementary  education.  Not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten 
additional  semester  hours  of  work  may 
be  done  in  this  area,  which  consists  of 
the  following  courses:  Research  in 
Rural  Education;  Investigations  in  the 
Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary 
School;  Studies  in  Pupil  Counseling; 
Guidance  and  Extra-Curricular  Activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Elementary  School; 
Inquiries  into  the  Newer  Audio-Visual 


ginge: 


Our  arithmetic  teacher  certainly  is  in  a  rut! 


Aids  and  Techniques;  The  Psychology 
of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects 
including  Diagnostic  and  Remedial 
Work;  Administration  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom;  Advanced  Trends 
in  the  Content  of  General  Subject- 
matter  Fields  of  the  Elementary 
School;  The  Elementary  Library; 
Child  Development;  Learning;  Clinical 
Study  of  Elementary  Children;  The 
Administration  of  the  Elementary 
School;  The  Super\’ision  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School;  School  Law  of  New 
Jersey;  Practice  in  Reading  Diag¬ 
nosis  through  Individual  Testing; 
Group  and  Individual  Teaching  of 
Slow  Learning  Pupils;  Speech  Problem 
Cases;  and  the  Teaching  of  the 
Physically-handicapped  Children. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  areas 
of  study  deal  with  broad  general 
culture,  competency  in  a  given  field  of 
instruction,  desirable  personal  and 
social  living,  and  health.  From  the 
blocks  of  these  areas  the  candidate  for 
the  degree  will  select  approximately 
twenty  semester  hours  of  work  from 
any  four  fields  of  his  choice.  Thus  he 
may  select  eight  semester  hours  of 
work  from  the  social  studies,  eight 
from  the  language  arts,  and  four  from 
the  natural  sciences.  Or  he  may  select 
eight  semester  hours  from  mathematics, 
eight  from  the  creative  arts,  and  four 
from  the  language  arts,  etc. 

Thus  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  work  towards  the  degree  is  to  be 
done  in  courses  in  the  broad  areas  of 
culture  and  knowledge  encompassed  in 
the  program  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  blocks  of  subject  matter  and  the 
courses  within  each  block  follow: 

1.  Language  Arts:  Continental 
Literature  since  1900;  Shake¬ 
speare;  Enrichment  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teaching  through- 
Literature;  Advanced  Oral  and 
Written  Composition;  Functional 
Grammar;  Vocabulary  Growth; 
Speech  Problems  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School;  Speech  Arts  in 
the  Elementary  School;  Personal 
Speech  Improvement  for  the 
Teacher. 

2.  Social  Sciences:  History  of  the 
Far  East;  History  of  Neighbor¬ 
ing  Nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  Comparative  Gov¬ 
ernment;  Comparative  Economic 
Systems;  One  World  Its  Regions 
and  Nations;  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  United  States:  Contemporary 
America;  The  Development  of 
American  Thought  through  Biog¬ 
raphies;  Current  Economic 
Problems ;  Social  Backgrounds 
of  Education;  Contemporary 
Social  Problems;  Conservation 
of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the 

•  United  States:  The  Government 
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and  History  of  New  Jersey;  and 
the  Geography  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  Mathematics :  Foundation 
Course  in  Mathematics;  Field 
Work  in  Mathematics;  A  Func¬ 
tional  History  of  Mathematics; 
A  Seminar  for  Teachers  of 
Arithmetic  Grades  One  through 
Five;  A  Seminar  for  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  for  Grades  Five 
through  Nine. 

4.  Science:  Fundamentals  of  Earth 
Science;  Regional  Study  in 
Science;  Elementary  Meteor¬ 
ology;  Biology  of  the  Verte¬ 
brates;  Problems  of  Plant  Life; 
Problems  of  Physics  for  the 
Elementary  Teacher;  and  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Chemistry  for  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teacher. 

5.  Creative  Arts:  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Processes  by 
Man  from  Historic  Crafts  to 
Modern  Industries;  Art  in  Daily 
Living;  Contemporary  Art;  Art 
in  the  World  Community;  Paint¬ 
ing-Picture  Making;  Art  Materi¬ 
als  for  the  Elementary  School; 
Graphic  Arts;  Ceramics-Pottery 
and  Modeling;  Music  in  General 
Culture;  Highlights  in  the 
History  of  the  Opera;  Theatre 
Appreciation ;  Theatre  and 
Puppetry. 


6.  Health  and  Safety:  Play  and 
the  Curriculum;  Rhythmic  Ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Elementary 
School;  Health  Problems  in  the 
Contemporary  Social  Order; 

.  School  Health;  Methods  and 
Educational  Hygiene;  Problems 
in  Safety  Education. 

!^ot  all  courses  will  be  given  by 
either  college  during  any  summer  or 
any  school  year.  Courses  to  be  given 
will  depend  entirely  upon  tbe  nature  of 
the  demand  by  the  applications  for  the 
degree  and  the  facilities  of  the  colleges. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  session  1948 
graduate  courses  will  be  offered  during 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
Saturdays  as  part  of  the  extension 
services  of  the  colleges. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  graduate 
division  of  the  college  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  present  evidence 
that  he  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
an  approved  college.  If  he  is  not  a 
graduate  from  the  college  to  which  he 
seeks  admission  he  must  present  an 
official  transcript  of  all  college  work 
done  by  him. 

Admission  to  candidacy  will  be 
restricted  to  candidates  whose  under¬ 
graduate  record  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  determined  by  the  Graduate 
Council  of  the  college  indicates  promise 
of  success  in  graduate  work. 


In  order  to  insure  a  high  quality  of 
work  it  will  be  required  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  thirty-two  semester 
hours  required  for  the  degree  be 
secured  during  the  academic  year  or  in 
two  summer  sessions.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  may  be  taken  in  part-time 
courses  while  the  teacher  is  employed. 
Except  with  special  permission  the 
degree  must  be  secured  within  six 
years  from  the  date  of  matriculation. 

A  candidate  who  has  not  majored  in 
elementarv  education  will  be  asked  to 
consult  the  college  in  which  he  is 
interested  for  special  consideration  of 
his  case  since  it  will  be  required  that 
such  a  candidate  offer  sixteen  hours  in 
prescribed  work  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  before  he  is  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree. 

Tuition  Avill  be  eight  dollars  a  point 
for  all  residents  of  New  Jersey. 
Teachers  who  hold  credit  memoranda 
for  assisting  with  the  super\ision  of 
student  teachers  from  the  six  New 
Jersey  state  teacher  colleges  may  apply 
such  credits  to  the  cost  of  tuition. 

During  the  summer  of  1948  it  is 
proposed  to  limit  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  to  100  at 
Newark  and  3.t  at  Trenton. 

Classes  will  begin  June  28  and  will 
close  August  13. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Should  receive  the  daily  wear— instead  of  the  textbooks 

The  Longer  you  Delay  placing  Book  Covers  on  your  Textbooks 
to  protect  them  from  wear,  handling  and  soiling  —  the  more 
money  it  will  cost  your  school  system  for  book  replacement. 

Holden  Covers  reduce  the  cost 

per  book  •  per  pupil  •  per  yeor 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  Mew  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hacketlstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


TO  AWAKEN  INTERESTS 

early,  to  start  good  habits  oj 
study  with  their  pupils,  and 
to  lay  firm  joundations,  more 
and  more  teachers  are  using 
the  successful 

LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH 

A  Basie  Series  for  Grades  2-9 
Teachers  using  these  texts  praise  the  following  points: 

FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR  PERSISTENT  REVIEWS 

ABUNDANT  PRACTICE  ORAL  AND  LISTENING 

EXERCISES  EXPERIENCES 

EMPHASIS  ON  A  TESTING  AND 

CREATIVE  WRITING  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM 

Learning  Essential  English  has  been  adopted  in  Texas,  Indi> 
ana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  counties  and  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  Aim  AIM  DDATIIBDC  Chicago  •  •  san  pkancisco  s 
LAIULAff  DKvinBKJ  niw  york  a  •  Dallas  i  •  Atlanta  a 

A 

BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


In  1948  Van  Mostrand  is  100 
years  old.  Here  are  some  new 
publications  tcith  which  we 
begin  our  second  century. 

1948  Second  Edition 

CHEMISTRY 

A  COURSE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Hocc,  Alley,  .4nd  Bickel 

New  material  on  nuclear  fission, 
detergents,  antibiotics,  and  all  new 
discoveries.  Industrial  applications 
emphasized. 

1918  Second  Edition 

PHYSICS 
A  BASIC  SCIENCE 

Burns,  Verwiebe,  .4Nd  Hazel 

New  sections  on  atomic  energy, 
radar,  and  jet  propulsion — ^new  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  cathode  ray  tube, 
generator,  electrostatic  machine,  etc. 
New  developments  added  all  along 
the  line. 

1918  Eighteenth  Edition 
i 

SWOOPPS  LESSONS  IN 
PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY 

Revised  by  Hausmann 

This  standard  text  has  been  entirely 
reset  and  brought  up-to-date.  Subject 
matter  rearranged;  modern  terms 
and  symbols  introduced;  new  mate¬ 
rial  added  in  television,  loran,  and 
radar. 

PRACTICAL  BIOLOGY 

Sanders 

This  1947  book  has  met  with  much 
success  its  first  year.  It  is  a  “natural 
order"  text  compact  enough  to  be 
covered  in  the  standard  time  allot¬ 
ment.  Excellent  chapter-end  helps. 


0.  UAN  NOSTRANO  COMPANY.  INC. 
250  FOURTH  AUENUE.  NEW  YORK  3 
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PLAY  SAFE  WITH 
T.P.U.  PROTECTION 

E  is  safe  from  danger  who  is 
^  ^  on  his  guard  even  when  safe,”  i 
said  Syrus  Publius,  Roman  poet  of 
the  1st  century  B.  C.  Syrus,  ’tis 
true,  knew  nothing  of  T.P.U.  .  .  . 
but  he  certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head! 

In  these  wintry  months,  it  is  wise 
for  teachers  to  consider  Syrus’ 
words.  Be  on  your  guard  before 
winter  sicknesses  or  accidents  make 
you  their  victim.  Be  safe  from 
worry  and  insecurity  with  a  T.P.U. 
“M-H”  certificate. 

This  “Housepitalization”  plan 
scifeguards  your  income.  It  is  two- 
way  protection  —  providing  bene¬ 
fits  for  lost  time  either  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  or  at  home.  This  plan  covers 
sickness,  accident,  quarantine,  con¬ 
valescence,  doctor’s  fees,  and  pays 
as  high  as  $10.00  per  day  in  hospital 
benefits.  No  physical  examination 
is  required. 

★  ★  ★ 

Get  complete  information  on 
T.P.U.’s  generous  “M-H”  certifi¬ 
cate.  We  will  send  it,  without  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part,  in  answer  to 
the  coupon  below.  Mail  it  today. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princ*  Street,  Lancastei,  Pa. 

Please  give  me  complete  details  on  the 
full  income  protection  offered  in  the 
‘‘Housepitalization"  plan. 

\ame  . . . . . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

City . . . . . . . . 

State  . .  .  . 


Send  information  for 

TEACHER  Z  NON-TEACHER  Z 


^on- teachers  are  offered  similar  pro¬ 
tection  by  CCBA  under  same  man¬ 
agement  as  TPL 

PROTECTION 

1 

I 


Broad  Program  of  School  Expansion 

Proposed  in  Administrator  Yearbook  i  38b 


The  1948  Yearbook  of  the  A  AS  A 
urges  educational  facilities  for  ALL 
American  people,  from  ‘‘before  six  to 
after  60.”  To  secure  these,  an  increase 
of  $5,000,000,000  yearly  expenditure 
is  proposed. 

The  program,  which  would  set 
annual  educational  costs  at  around 
$8,000,000,000,  was  developed  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Expanding  Role  of 
Education,  a  phrase  which  serves  as 
title  for  the  Yearbook. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  public 
education  in  the  United  States  never 
has  attained  its  full  stature;  that 
educational  opportunities  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  past  have  actually  deteriorated, 
and  that  there  is  an  inescapable 
necessity  for  universal  education  in 
America  if  our  free  institutions  are  to 
survive  “the  new  era  of  world  events 
which  suddenly  has  been  ushered  in,” 
the  Commission  proposes  that  the  door 
of  opportunity  be  opened  for  (a) 
young  children  starting  with  three  year 
olds;  (b)  adolescents,  not  now  in 
school  .  .  .  one  out  of  five  from  14  to 
17  are  out  suddenly  .  .  .  (c)  older 
youths  and  adults,  and  (d)  exceptional 
children  of  all  ages. 

Holding  pupils  in  school  by  making 
experience  on  a  job  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  supervising  work  on  the 
job  to  insure  high  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  stimulating  the  com¬ 
munity  to  make  its  resources  for  work 


Two  Indispensable  Books 
for  desk  and  classroom  use 


WEBSTER'S 
DICTIONARY 
OF  SYNONYMS 


The  most  useful  and  inclu¬ 
sive  treatment  of  synonyms 
and  antonyms  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Helps  the  student  to 
use  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place.  Handy  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement.  944  pages,  with  thumb 
index. 


WEBSTER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 


At  your  finger  tips,  essential 
facts  about  40,000  noted 
men  and  women  of  all 
countries,historical  and  con¬ 
temporary,  from  every  field 
of  human  activity.  Alpha- 1 
betical  arrangement. 

1, 736 pages,  with  thumb  | 
index. 


G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mass 


experiences  available  to  young  people, 
are  among  the  proposals  recommended 
for  getting  adolescents  to  return  to 
school,  and  for  keeping  them  there. 

The  Commission  reports  four  key 
areas  in  developing  better  schools  in 
terms  of  current  needs:  (a)  health  and 
fitness,  (b)  work  experience,  (c)  world 
citizenship,  and  (di  practical  aids  to 
learning. 

The  Commission  outlines  the  follow¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  general  policy; 


It  is  important  to  preserve  the  opportunity 
for  pioneering  which  has  heen  the  spirit 
of  .America,  ami  which  has  brought  us 
most  of  the  things  which  we  cherish  .  .  . 
because  someone  has  dared. 


The  schools  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  catch-all  to  do  all  the  chores  that  no 
one  else  can  do,  but  as  an  institution 
dedicated  to  a  great  cause,  namely,  to 
preserve  what  is  best  in  the  heritage  of 
the  past,  and  to  build  a  new  generation 
of  citizens  with  an  understanding  of,  and 
loyalty  to,  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Schools  should  be  supplied  with  adequate 
funds  so  that  for  essential  items  they 
need  not  rely  upon  gifts,  donations  and 
free  materials. 


New  practices  should  he  introduced  into 
the  schools  only  as  there  exist  facilities, 
personnel,  time  and  funds  to  provide  for 
them. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  a  well-qualified, 
open-minded  classroom  teacher  who  seeks 
to  equip  the  pupil  to  do  his  own  thinking. 


In  order  to  secure  these  things,  and 
others  of  importance  in  attaining  the 
program  the  Commission  proposes, 
steps  to  be  taken  include: 


A  citizen  conference,  or  local  planning 
committee  made  up  of  professional  and 
lay  people. 


A  professional  committee  of  school  em¬ 
ployees  to  help  review  materials  and  to 
adjust  the  curriculum  to  the  instructional 
needs  of  children  without  taking  over  the 
patented  ideas  of  either  individuals  or 
groups. 


A  systematic  public  relations  program. 

Discrimination  in  recognizing  and  evalu¬ 
ating  propaganda. 

G)ntroversial  issues  should  be  dealt  with 
fully,  judicially,  honestly  and  in  the 
public  interest. 


Both  books  have  been  prepared* 
bv  the  same  editorial  staff  that  made  WEB¬ 
STER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY,  Second  Edition,  “The  SupretTK 
Authority’’  for  classroom  and  library  use. 
Write  for  descriptive  circulars  to  Dept.  9. 


The  Outstanding  Value  in 
Calor  Filmstrips! 

MOTHER  GOOSE  NURSERY  RHYMES 

I  12  beautifully  illustrated  rhymes  on  3 

I  filmstrips,  the  three  strips _ $9.00 

Also  available  separately _ $3.00  each 

1  Order  direct  or  write  for  folder. 

I  Co. 

3062  Broedwoy  New  ToHi  33  N  Y 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS  INC 

70  NflRTH  CHtCACO  t  HUNO'S 


Yours  For  The  Asking 


for  truly  effective  teaching 


38b  “48  Great  Aids  for  Teacher  and  Pupil. 
A  classified  list  and 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

38b  39b  40a  41b  42b  30b  43b 

Name . . 


a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  films  made  by  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films  in  1947.  (^cyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  Inc.) 

39b  New  Grooming  for  the  Job  Charts.  One 
shows  a  young  woman  and  the  other  a 
young  man  attractively  groomed  for  busi¬ 
ness.  All  the  basic  grooming  elements 
are  pointed  out  on  the  two  figures.  Ef¬ 
fective  for  vocational  counsellors,  deans 
and  teachers  of  business  subjects  for 
use  with  two  special  leaflets  available  for 
distribution.  (Educational  Service  De¬ 
partment,  Bristol-Myers  Co.) 

40a  Railroads  at  Work  is  a  picture  book  of 
the  American  railroads  in  action.  56 
different  types  of  work  are  illustrated 
with  a  brief  story  about  each  type. 
Copies  for  each  member  of  the  class  will 
be  furnished  if  quantity  is  indicated. 
(Association  of  American  Railroads.) 

41b  Directory  of  Summer  Workshops  in 
Health  and  Nutrition.  These  workshops 
offer  special  training  courses  for  teach¬ 
ers  located  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  They  give  emphasis  to  nutri¬ 
tion  and  health,  ((^neral  Mills.) 

42b  “6  Steps  to  Safety”  pictures  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  safe  pupil  transportation, 
school  bus  construction  and  operation; 
highway  traffic  hazards,  training  sugges¬ 
tions  for  pupils  and  organization  of  a 
pupil  bus  patrol.  Excellent  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  driver  or  supervisor 
of  school  buses.  (Superior  Coach.) 


They’re  easy-to-use . . . 
economical  . . .  educationally  excellent ! 

Have  you  ever  taught  with  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Slidefilnu  (Filmstrips)? 
Then  you  know  the  genuine  thrill  of  seeing 
youngsters  learn  quickly  and  thoroughly 
from  these  precisely  prepared  teaching 
tools.  And  you  know  what  to  expect  from 
these  three  new  EBF  Slidefilm  Series. 

Each  one  is  richly  packed  with  au¬ 
thentic  facts  ...  all  interestingly  and  mem¬ 
orably  presented.  Each  is  based  on  advanced 
educational  principles.  Each  will  help  you 
do  your  important  job  better  .  .  .  even  in 
today’s  crowded  classes. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Slidefilnu 
.  are  the  pr^uct  of  18  years’  experience  in 
making  famous  EBFilms  for  the  classroom. 
The  same  study,  research  and  technical  skill 
have  perfected  them.  You  can  easily  arrange 
to  examine  EBF  Slidefilnu  on  our  free  10- 
day  approval  plan  . . .  and  see  for  yourself 
how  helpful  and  effective  they  can  be.  Write 
today  for  foil  information. 


Address 


Subject  taught-. 


-Grade. 


School  addreaa 


Enrollment:  Boys 


ANIMAL  FRIENDS 

Charming  and  in- 
wructive  presenta- 
tioos  of  familiar 

animals . . .  univer-  W 

sally  popular  as 

EBFilms _ 8  self-  -  ~ 

coocained  teaching  units;  Tb*  Hmrs0;  Gray  Squartl; 
Tbrn  LUllt  Kiitim;  Shtp—Tht  Fsrm  Dog;  Black 
Boar  Tu/ims;  Eltpbauts;  Coats;  Commoa  Auissoals  of 
tbo  VToods. 


Always  keeps  your  place.  Flips  \  I 
automatically  as  you  turn  page.  Nl  II 
Adjustable  to  any  site  book.  Gleam-  '\JI^ 

Ipg,  non-tamisbable  metal.  Send  fot^ — 

Free  Brochure  M-3  of  other  useful  Items. 
Only  tl  pnotpaid.  Money  back  if  not  oatis/led 

FINELINE  CO.  t^USV'it. 


USING  NUMSERS 
completely  new 
to 

dudes:  Coumtimg  to 
5  .  Costm/iag  to  10; 
Rtadimg  Satsskers  to  10;  iTritirng  Numbers  to  10; 
Cousttiug  by  lO's  to  iO;  Countiug  by  lO's  to  50; 
Couutissg  by  lO's  to  80:  CoussHstg  by  lO’s  to  100; 
Counting  from  10  to  If;  Cosenting  from  If  to  20; 
Counting  from  20  to  40;  Counting  from  40  to  100; 
Reading  Nussebers  to  50;  Reading  Numbers  to  100; 
ITorting  u  itb  Nussebers  to  100;  Writing  Numbers  to 


JOy  OF  MODEL! NO 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN 

GEOGRAPHY 


All  Gold  Medal  art  protlucts  arc  a  joy 
to  use— Clayola  especially,  becau.-e  this 
modeling  material  is  instantl..'  ready 
to  sha|>c  itself  into  u!).sorbing  objects 
that  are  useful  or  decorative,  or  dram¬ 
atize  a  correlating  study.  No  prelim¬ 
inary  kneading,  rolling  or  squeezing, 
and  no  subse<iuent  firing  are  ncs-es-sary. 
Waterproof,  staiidess  and  liariides.s, 
Cla.vola  is  permanently  plastic  aiul 
may  Ite  used  over  and  over  a:;ain. 
;\vuilablc  in  sets  of  quartrr-|>ound 
pieces  in  solid  or  a.ssortetl  color,  or  in 
Itricks  of  1  or  5  [>ounds.  . 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO.  ^ 

41  East  42nd  Street  /J 

NewYork17.N.Y. 


/\  SIX  WEEKS'  school  of  groat  significarKo 
to  teochers,  studonts,  membors  of  tno  armed 
forces  ond  the  general  public.  Lecture  and 
seminar  courses  on  Tropical  Settlement, 
Polar  Problems,  the  Pacific  Region,  Europe. 
Conado,  Regional  Planning,  Techniques  of 
Field  Studies,  t  :c.  Lecturers  include  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  Drs.  L.  0.  Stamp,  V.  Stef* 
onsson,  N.  E.  Odell,  J.  W.  Coulter  and  S. 
Zaborski.  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
credits  given.  Comfortable,  co-educational 
college  residence  in  ideal  holiday  location. 
Fee  (board-residence  and  tuition),  $190. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY 
This  unique  series 
utilizes  the  excep- 
tional  advantages  of 
the 

to 

these  important  sub- 

jects:  Tbe  Heart  and  Circselation;  Digestion  of  Foods; 
Foods  astd  Ntetrition:  The  Eyes  used  Tbeir  Care;  Tbo 
Teetb;  Care  of  tbe  Feel;  Body  Defenses  against  Dif 
east;  Reprodsution  among  Mammals.  „ 


Under  the  Auspices  of 


EIF  SIIIEFILMS  COME  IH  RTTIECTIVE, 
COHVEHIEHT  CONTAIHERS 
Each  EBF  Slidehlm  is  packed 
in  a  book-type  container  ,  . , 
legibly  labefed  for  filing  on 
any  bookshelf.  Resume  of 
tbe  content  of  each  slidefilm 
)  Orvn  appears  on  inside  cover,  and 
spore  holes  are 
provided  for 
additional  slide-  gv 


at  Stonstsod  Collage,  Quebec 
(on  Vermont  border) 


July  5th— August  14th,  1948 


ff’rite  for  prospectus  to: 

Director,  Professor  George  H.  T.  Kimble, 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Geography,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 


Rand  MeXally  Social  Studies  Program 

OradeM  3-d* 

Vertical  and  horiiontal  articulation  of  subject  matter; 
integration  in  the  child's  mind 


THIRD  GRADE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Geography  of  home  life  and  community  life.  A  story 
of  interdependence— among  members  of  the  family, 
among  the  people  of  a  community,  among  com¬ 
munities  themselves. 

^‘GEOGRAPHY  AROUND  THE  HOME** 


FOURTH  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 

Readiness  for  world  understandings.  How 
people  live  in  typical  communities  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

^‘Geography  Around  The  World** 


FIFTH  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 

Regional  aspects  of  world  understandings: 
The  Americas. 

‘^Geography  Of  The  Americas** 


SIXTH  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 

Regional  aspects  of  world  understandings: 
Lands  Overseas. 

“Geography  Of  Lands  Overseas** 


FOURTH  GRADE  HISTORY 

Readiness  for  world  understandings.  How 
people  have  gradually  developed  the  idea 
of  cooperative  living  throughout  history. 

“History  For  Beginners** 


FIFTH  GRADE  HISTORY 


How  Europeans  came  to  America  and  set¬ 
tled  America  and  became  Americans. 

“History  Of  Young  America** 


SIXTH  GRADE  HISTORY 

(In  preparotion) 

Story  of  TODAY'S  people  overseas,  soijie 
of  whom  came  to  America  and  became 
Americans. 

“History  Of  Modern  Nations** 


GENERAL  THEME 

Throughout  the  entire  series  of  texts,  every  chapter  or  unit  of  every  book  is  tied  in  with  a  stu  fy 
of  the  child's  own  community.  Thus  community  study  is  not  an  isolated  topic  to  be  treated 
once  and  thereafter  neglected.  Always  the  child  compares  in  time  and  space  the  area  studied 
'with  the  conditions  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  This  articulation  of  social  studies  subject 
matter  will  integrate  in  the  child's  mind  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of: 

(1)  The  importance  of  world  understandings 

(2)  The  everyday  necessity  of  cooperative  living 

(3)  The  contributions  of  all  peoples  to  our  common  heritage 

(4)  The  increasing  interdependence  of  individuals,  communities, 

and  nations. 


*  Please  write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  our  catalog  of  correlating  maps  and  globes. 

RAND  MfNALLY  &  COMPANY 

111  EIGHTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y 

Represented  by  —  C.  C.  MULLEN  —  EUGENE  COATES 
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fJducation  Business 

*  Is  Still  Unfinished 

i  Nation  Is  Reminded 

\ 

( *  Results  of  an  inventory  of  public 
Ir^ool  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
^tiring  194r)-47  show  that  the  pressure 
of  increased  enrollments  and  the 
doubling  of  school  construction  costs 
rre  presenting  to  many  school  districts 
m  most  states  “almost  insu]>erable 
nnancial  problems.” 

•  The  inventory,  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Administrative  Research 
of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  the  direction  of  John  K. 
Norton  and  Paul  R.  Mort.  used  a 
scientific  sampling  technique  tt)  obtain 
a  valid  picture  of  school  expenditures 
for  each  state  and  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  was  made  for  the  National 
Education  Association. 

,  I  "The  inventory  of  the  1940  ])ublic 
^-hool  expenditures,”  Dr.  Norton  says, 
fVevealed  that  thousands  of  public 
school  systems  had  too  little  money  to 
buy  an  acceptable  amount  and  quality 
of  schooling  for  ail  children.”  School 
expenditures  did  not  increase  en«>ugh 
from  1940  to  1947  to  permit  school 
boards  to  hold  their  own  in  buying 
schoofing  for  children. 

As  supporting  evidence,  he  pointed 


to  the  following  findings  from  the 
study : 

1.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  in  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  states,  school  boards  had  less 
purchasing  power  per  pupil  in  1947 
than  they  had  in  1940. 

2.  While  per  pupil  expenditures, 
on  the  average,  increased  66  percent 
from  1940  to  1947,  indexes  of 
economic  change  show  that  they 
should  have  gone  up  86  percent  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  economic 
market. 

3.  The  ‘  low  expenditure  school 
systems  of  1940  are  still  operat¬ 
ing  at  poverty  levels  of  support 
although  they  made  relatively  large 
j)ercentage  increases  per  pupil.  A 
large  percent  increase  of  very  little 
is  still  very  little.  Meanwhile  the 
high  expenditure  districts  have  not 
been  able  in  1947  to  purchase  the 
first-rate  education  they  were  able 
to  afford  in  1940. 

4.  Enormous  inequalities  in  ex- 
})enditure  per  pupil  continue  to  exist 
both  within  individual  states  and 
among  the  states.  Millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  1947  were  in  school  systems 
with  such  meager  funds  that  their 
schooling  was  both  brief  and 
inferior. 


The  survey  findings  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Education 
Association  in  a  booklet  entitled. 
“Federal  Aid — Imperative!”  Copies 
may  be  obtained  free  from  NEA. 

Classroom  Teachers 
Plan  Regional  Meet 

The  annual  Northeastern  Regional 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  NEA,  will 
be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  at 
The  Penn-Harris  Hotel.  April  16-17. 
It  is  being  planned  by  Miss  Lena  Por- 
reca  of  Hackensack.  New  Jersey,  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Director  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers.  This  conference  will  have  for  its 
theme  Mobilizing  the  Force  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  to  Strengthen  the  Moral 
Fibre  of  the  !\'ation. 

This  program  will  include  a  panel 
discussion  on  “Strengthening  the  Moral 
Fibre  of  the  Nation”  and  a  symposium 
on  "Classroom  Teacher  Organization” 
by  teacher  leaders  of  the  region,  also 
reports  of  the  Classroom  Teachers  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  held  at  Oxford,  Ohio 
last  July  and  of  the  joint  committee 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  held  at  NEA  head¬ 
quarters  November  28-29,  1947. 


Represented  by:  T.  K.  Ellis 


/Vn  individualizetj  literature  program 
adaptable  to  varying  class  potentials. 


THE  PROSE  AND  POETRY  SERIES 

Literature  texts,  grades  7-12 

Hie  world's  (ineft  literature,  selected  and 
graded  with  the  greatest  care,  unfolds  at 
each  level  of  the  juhior-senioT  high  school. 

Pros*  ond  Peatry  of  England  ...  Grodo  1 2 

ProM  ond  Pootry  of  America . 11 

ProM  and  Pootry  for  Approciotion  ...  1 0 
Proto  and  Pootry  for  Enjoyment  9 

Proto  and  Pootry  Advonturot  ......  8 

?roto  and  T  ootry  Joumoyt . 7 

Teachers’  Manuals  -  Worfcboofes 

Stressing  both  comprehension  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  these  inviting  books  offer  every 
type  of  literature,  including  separately 
bound  novels.  Shakespearean  plays,  and 
one  volume  of  myths  and  legends.  The 
material  has  been  selected  for  its  literary 
merit,  its  direct  appeal  to  student  interest, 
and  its  fitness  for  age  and  grade  levels. 
They  are  printed  in  two  colors  throughout, 
fully  illustrated. 

Writ*  for  descrlpUoe  folders. 


THE  L.  W.  SINGER  CO. 

I  SYRACUSE,  N  Y. 


S  ^ 

f  Iroquois  line 

Six  new  textbooks  which  will  be  available 
before  schools  close  for  the  summer. 

Gateway  to  Adventure,  by  Marquis  E.  Shattuck 

A  Literature  Textbook  for  the  Fourth  Grade 

Roads  to  Anywhere,  by  Marquis  E.  Shattuck 

A  Literature  Textbook  for  the  Fifth  Grade 
Science  and  You,  by  Fowler,  Collister, 
and  Thurston 

A  General  Science  Textbook  for  the  Seventh  Grade 
Living  with  Science,  hy  Fowler,  Collister, 
and  Thurston 

A  General  Science  Textbook  for  the  Eighth  Giade 
Our  Surroundings,  1948  Copyright,  hy  Fowler, 
Collister,  and  Thurston 

A  General  Science  Textbook  for  the  Ninth  Grade 
Our  Own  United  States,  hy  John  V.  D.  South  worth 
A  High  School  Textbook  in  American  History 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHINR  COMPANY,  INC. 

Home  Office:  Iroquois  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 

yew  Jersey  Representative: 

B.  B.  M.  Farnsworth.  Madison,  N.  J. 
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600  Brave  Bad  Weather 


To  Honor  Steel.  Porreca 


It  was  an  impressive  list 
of  guests  and  teachers  that 
honored  two  Bergen  County 
educators  last  month.  More 
than  600  people  gathered  at 
the  Swiss  Chalet  in  Bergen 
County  for  the  testimonial 
dinner  to  Lena  M.  Porreca 
and  Charles  L.  Steel.  They 
braved  one  of  the  worst 
nights  of  the  winter. 

Congressman  Harry  L. 
Towe  of  Rutherford  and 
Robert  A.  Smith  of  the  New 
York  Times  w’ere  the  main 
speakers.  Bertha  Lawrence 
and  NJEA  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Frederick  L.  Hipp  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  the  group 
toward  the  two  guests  of 
honor. 

Prominent  among  the 
guests  were  Senator  David 
Van  Alstyne,  Jr.,  Assembly- 
men  Wilma  Marggraff,  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Pike,  and  William  B. 
Widnall;  former  Assembly¬ 
woman  Mattie  Doremus; 
Hilda  Maehling,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  May  Smith,  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
Michael  Gioia,  President  of 
the  Bergen  County  Education 
Association,  w’as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

General  Chairman  for  the 
dinner  was  Matilda  E.  Dewes 
of  Bogota,  aided  by  Earl  E. 
Purcell  of  Bogota,  John  Long, 
Cliffside  Park;  Mrs.  Alice  C. 
Falb.  Hackensack,  and  Bessie 
M.  Stockwell  of  Little  Ferry, 
and  a  ho.st  of  Bergen  County 
teachers.  Thelma  Dunn  of 
Hackensack  was  in  charge  of 
the  music,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Burt  of  Bogota  planned  the 
decorations. 


Michael  Gioia  of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  President  of  the 
Bergen  County  Education  Association,  greets  the  guests  of 
honor  at  the  Bergen  teachers  testimonial  dinner  to  Lena 
M.  Porreca  of  Hackensack  and  NJEA  President  Charles  L. 
Steel,  Jr.  of  Teaneck.  Miss  Porreca  is  Northeastern  Regional 
Director  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 


Working  Conditions 
In  Schools  Studied 


New  Assn.  Heads 


George  Baxel 

Essex  Co.  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Workman 

Gibbstown  Education  Assn. 
Mrs.  Irene  Rooney 

MilLstone  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 


The  working  conditions  and 
problems  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  the  topic  for  the 
Professional  Interests  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom  Teachers 
Assn.  Each  year  this  com¬ 
mittee  studies  and  reports  on 
a  major  problem  of  profes¬ 
sional  interest. 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  this  committee  for 
the  working  conditions  study; 
Mrs.  Elma  R.  Borden,  Yard- 
ville  and  Dorothy  Stuart, 
Chatham,  co-chairmen:  Edna 
Wood.  New  Brunswick.  Mrs. 
Jean  G.  Martin,  and  Alice  F. 
R'^edhead  of  Trenton. 


Seniors  at  Hamburg 
Are  Good  Neighbors 

Hamburg  High  School 
juniors  and  seniors  got  the 
“good,  good  neighbor” 
awards  on  the  Breakfast 
in  Hollywood  radio  pro¬ 
gram  recently.  The  Ham¬ 
burg  seniors  gave  the  $300 
for  their  annual  Washing¬ 
ton  trip  to  the  family  of 
a  cla.ssmate  whose  home 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Then  the  juniors  turned 
in  and  helped  the  .seniors 
raise  money  so  they  could 
make  the  trip  anyway. 


School  Secretaries 


Plan  Meetings,  Lunch 


Penn  School  Week 


Will  Be  April  13-17  Art  Assn.  Officers 


The  thirty-fifth  annual 
Schoolmen’s  Week  meeting  of 
the  University  of  Penmsyl- 
vania  will  be  held  April  13-17. 
The  first  day  of  the  session 
will  be  devoted  to  school  plant 
problems;  the  second  to  a 
conference  on  state  school 
administration. 

On  the  last  two  days  there 
will  be  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  programs  of  interest  to 
teachers,  principals,  guidance 
personnel  and  administrators. 


The  New  Jersey  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  A.s.sociation  has  cor¬ 
rected  the  list  of  officers  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  January 
REPORTER. 

Mrs.  pthel  G.  Patterson  of 
Merchantville  is  President  of 
the  Association.  Other  mom- 
b<?rs  of  the  official  family  are 
Daphne  Koenig.  Trenton,  vice 
president:  Mrs.  Augu.sta  H. 
Walters.  Hillside,  .secretary; 
and  Margaret  Marshall,  Tren¬ 
ton,  treasurer. 


"The  Secretary  Speaks” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  1948 
meetings  of  the  N.  J.  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  School  Secretaries. 
There  will  be  two  regional 
workshops,  a  spring  luncheon 
and  a  convention  meeting. 

Each  program  will  empha¬ 
size  one  or  more  pha.ses  of 
the  general  topic— .speaking 
voice,  office  manners,  public 
relations,  personality,  and 
personality  te.st.s.  The  work¬ 
shops  will  be  held  in  Newark 
and  Trenton. 


Classroom  Group 
Pays  Tribute  To 
Charles  A.  Brown 


The  New  Jersey  Elemen¬ 
tary  Classroom  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Charles  A.  Brown, 
retired  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education,  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark, 
on  February  14.  Mrs.  May 
C.  Smith,  Classroom  Teacher 
President,  presided. 

The  officers,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  enrollment  chair¬ 
man  were  present.  Bertha 
Lawrence,  dean  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Trenton  STC,  was 
the  guest  speaker.  Lena  M. 
Porreca,  northeastern  re¬ 
gional  director  of  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  presented  a  framed 
resolution  to  Mr.  Brown  in 
behalf  of  the  teachers.  It 
expressed  the  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  service,  friendship 
and  interest  in  the  classroom 
teacher  organization. 

In  charge  of  the  luncheon 
were  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price, 
Newark;  Madeline  B.  Bisson, 
Maplewood;  Mrs.  Louise  S. 
Vollmer,  Jersey  City;  Mrs. 
Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  Trenton; 
Anita  Coogan,  Arlington. 


New  ASCD  Group 
Seeking  Members 

New  Jersey’s  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  is  already  planning 
its  first  spring  meeting.  It 
was  formed  and  adopted  a 
constitution  at  the  November 
convention.  It  has  affiliated 
with  the  national  body. 

Julia  Weber,  Warren 
County  Helping  Teacher,  is 
President  of  the  baby  or¬ 
ganization,  with  William 
Flaharty,  Passaic  County 
Superintendent,  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  George  Bainbridge  of 
Fairleigh  -  Dickinson  Junior 
College,  Treasurer,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Huntington  of  Union  as 
Secretary. 

Membership  is  open  to  any¬ 
one  Interested  in  better 
schools  for  New  Jersey. 
Dues  are  $1.00,  payable  to 
Miss  Huntington,  Livingston 
School,  Union. 


Dr.  Brown  Again 
Heads  Health  Group 


The  luncheon  will  be  at 
Essex  House,  Newark,  on 
May  1.  Emma  G.  Castner  is 
President  of  the  Secretaries 
this  year. 


Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown  of 
Panzer  College  has  been  re¬ 
elected  as  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  Vice  President  is  War¬ 
ren  Fogerty,  Kearny;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Thomas  Higbee,  South 
Orange;  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dorothy  Simpson, 
NJC;  and  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary.  Helen  R.  Rouse,  At¬ 
lantic  City, 


I 
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Clifton  Notables  We/come  Miss  Lawrence 


At  a  tea  in  her  honor  in  Clifton  Miss  Lawrence  was 
greeted  by  Mayor  Walter  F.  Nutt,  former  high  school 
principal;  Superintendent  George  J.  Smith,  also  a  past 
president  of  NJEA;  Walter  Dunn,  program  chairman,  and 
William  Bankendorf,  president  of  the  Clifton  Teachers. 


Counties  Have 
Local  Experts 
For  Budgeting 

Almost  every  county  now  ' 
has  its  own  expert  in  school 
and  municipal  budgets.  Local 
and  county  teacher  groups 
are  free  to  call  on  these  ex¬ 
perts  for  help  and  advice. 

They  were  trained  at  a 
conference  on  municipal  and 
school  finance  arranged  by ! 
the  NJEA  at  the  Hotel  HU-  | 
debrecht  in  Trenton  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Floyd  A.  Potter,  At¬ 
lantic  City  Superintendent, 
discussed  the  mysteries  of 
Khool  board  budgeting; 
Stephen  A.  Radies  of  Pater¬ 
son  answered  questions  on 
municipal  accounting. 

Present  were:  Atlantic — 
Martha  E.  Little,  Margate 
Dty;  Samuel  A.  Gillingham, 
Jr.,  Atlantic  City;  Bergen — 
Michael  Gioia,  Hasbrouck 
Heights;  John  A.  Long,  Cliff- 
side  Park;  Burlington- -Eilen 
S.  Martin,  Riverside;  Camden 
—Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Cam¬ 
den;  Cape  May — George  H. 
Davis,  Wildwood;  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
ryn  H.  Wilks.  Ocean  City; 

Cumberland  —  Joseph  Biv¬ 
ins,  Vineland;  Essex — Ethel 
Sheldon,  Bloomfield;  F.  B. 
Snavely,  Newark;  and  Ethel 
M.  Wilde,  Newark;  Gloucester 
— Hettie  H.  Egli,  Woodbury; 
Hudson  Mary  Sherry,  North 
Bergen;  Howard  E.  Deily, 
Jersey  City;  George  J. 
O’Brien,  Jersey  City;  William 
Rosengarten,  Jersey  City; 

Mercer  Morris  M.  Agress, 
Hamilton  Twp.;  Don  T.  Deal, 
Trenton;  Derrick  H.  Hoag- 
land,  Trenton;  John  W.  Stouf- 
fer,  Hopewell  Twp.;  Middle¬ 
sex— Veronica  Smith,  Perth 
Amboy;  Anthony  Mazza, 
South  River;  Dr.  Mildred  B. 
Moss,  Metuchen;  Cecil  W. 
Roberts,  New  Brunswick; 
William  L.  Nicholls,  New 
Brunswick ;  J.  Woodford 
Hone,  Perth  Amboy;  Archie 
W.  Elliott.  Metuchen. 

Monmouth  —  William  K. 
Megill,  Middletown  Twp.; 
Bradley  A.  Van  Brunt,  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands;  Morris  - 
Ray  L.  Bowers,  Lincoln  Park; 
Florence  Chappell,  Mine  Hill; 
Passaic  Jeanne  Van  Wyk, 
Paterson;  Ida  Spetgange,  Pat¬ 
erson;  Fay  the  E.  Stern,  Pat¬ 
erson;  and  Charles  W.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Clifton;  Sussex — Nich¬ 
olas  C.  DeVila.  Hamburg; 
I’nioii  Frank  K.  Ramsey, 
Cranford;  William  L.  David- 
*on,  Kli/nlieth. 


Praise  Aid  Plan 

In  Long  Branch 

Gertrude  M.  Abbitt,  biology 
and  chemistry  teacher  at 
Long  Branch  High  School,  has 
been  given  national  recog¬ 
nition  for  her  leadership  of 
the  high  school’s  Polish  Aid 
project.  It  was  written  up 
by  Peter  Edson  in  his  daily 
press  column. 

Spurred  on  by  Miss  Abbitt, 
the  Long  Branch  school  gath¬ 
ered  clothing,  food,  text- 
book.s,  and  supplies  for  a 
school  in  Warsaw.  Poland.  A 
second  drive  is  just  starting. 

The  work  of  Miss  Abbitt 
has  won  the  praise  of  Mayor 
Paul  Kiernan  of  Long  Branch 
and  of  the  city’s  educational 
leaders. 


Parents  Suggest 

Relief  List  Names 

Broadway  school  in  Hack- 
en.sack  found  a  way  to  make 
its  European  aid  program 
serve  its  community  relations. 

Having  decided  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  help  the  .starving  in 
Europe,  and  decided  on  CARE 
as  the  agency,  the  school  of 
483  pupils  rai.sed  $290.  enough 
to  send  29  standard  food 
packages. 

■  It  al.so  asked  parents  to 
submit  the  names  and  ad- 
dres.ses  of  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  abroad  wht)m  they 
knew  were  in  distress.  Along 
with  the  $290,  these  were 
submitted  to  CARE. 


Dr.  Ehud  Priestley  has 
been  appointed  principal  of 
Nutley  High  School.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  that  high  school,  he 
returns  there  from  the  Super¬ 
intendency  of  Salem. 


Five  Bayonne 
Teachers  Bock 
Own  Newspaper 

Five  public  school  teachers 
of  Bayonne,  dissatisfied  with 
their  local  press  and  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  educational,  teacher, 
and  community  problems,  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

'They  organized,  secured 
backing,  and  have  published 
their  own  newspaper,  ’The 
Bayonne  Bulletin.  The  first 
issue  came  off  the  press 
Thursday,  January  29. 

The  teachers  are:  Catharine 
P.  Regan,  Margaret  D.  Clark, 
Catherine  O’Connor,  Anne 
Botwinick,  and  Helen  M. 
Ruane.  These  five  teachers 
have  invested  their  life  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  venture  and  have 
hired  a  former  newspaper 
man  as  editor,  and  employed 
a  full-time  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  photographer. 

Large  blocks  of  stock  have 
been  sold  at  $1.00  a  share 
to  two  prominent  Bayonne 
businessmen.  All  stockholders 
will  devote  their  spare  time 
helping  produce  the  paper. 


- ROBERT  1.  MORTON  and  MERLE  GRAY - 

present  to  teachers  of  the  first  two  grades 
a  new  kind  of  arithmetic  program 

in  the  MAKING  SURE  OF  ARITHMETIC  materials 
for  grades  One  and  Two 

workbook'  for  grade  one 

WORKBOOK  or  TEXTBOOK  FOR  GRADE  TWO 
TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR  GRADE  ONE 
TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR  GRADE  TWO 

The  MAKING  SURE  OF  ARITHMETIC  materiaU 
for  grades  One  and  Two  rarry  the  first  organized 
"meaning  theory”  program  for  the  first  two  grades. 

To  do  this,  these  materials  mast  be  of  a  new  and 
different  type.  MAKING  SURE  OF  ARITH¬ 
METIC  materials  are  different.  They  provide  a 
ftroiiram  of  arithmetic— nol  just  those  aspects  of 
a  number  program  which  children  can  read  as 
they  would  read  a  story. 

Exuniiiie  the  Teacher's  Guides  and  Pupils’  Work- 
hooks.  Discover  for  yourself  what  we  mean  when 
we  call  this  program  "the  first  organized  ’meaning 
theory’  program  for  the  first  two  grades.” 

(MAKING  SURE  OF  ARITHMETIC,  by  Morton, 
(>ray,  Springstun  and  Schaaf  is  a  complete  arith¬ 
metic  program  for  grades  1-8.  Workbooks  for 
grades  3,  4.  5,  and  7  are  ready  now.  Workbooks 
for  grades  1,  2,  6,  and  8  are  in  preparation.) 

Representative  in  .Veit*  Jersey: 
r.  K.  Rodgers  2!i  Park  Circle,  Milihurn,  New  Jersey 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  17th  Sf.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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your  signature 
means  CASH 
around  the  world  ...  on 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

In  Lima,  Peru;  in  Lima,  Ohio;  in  Lima,  Spain 
.  .  .  wherever  traveleri  go  or  commerce  i» 
pouible,  NCB  Travelers  Checks,  bearing 
the  nonse  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  ore  accepted  cheerfully  at  sight 
. .  .  just  like  cash. 

You  can  use  them  to  pay  for  any  purchase, 
any  service  .  .  .  anywhere.  For  the  name 
of  America's  greatest  world-wide  bank  on 
your  travelers  checks  assures  immediate 
recognition  and  courteous  attention. 

And  no  one  can  tamper  with  your  travel 
funds  .  . .  here's  why  . .  .  You  sign(*)  your 
nome  on  the  checks  when  you  buy  them. 
This  makes  them  your  personal,  individual 
money— os  safe  as  in  a  bank  vault.  When 
you  wish  to  spend  them  you  sign(**)  them 
a  second  time.  If  lost  or  stolen,  uncounter¬ 
signed,  you  get  a  full  refund. 

Ask  for  them  at  your  bonk  ...  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100.  Cost 
75t  for  each  $100. 


NCB 


NEA  Formulates  Policy 


On  Elementary  School 


“Education  for  All  American  Qiil- 
dren,”  the  first  major  statement  of 
National  Education  Association  policy 
for  elementary  education  issued  in  30 
years,  was  published  in  late  February. 
Prepared  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  with  the  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  elementary  education 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
report  describes  superior  practices  in 
elementary  schools  and  forecasts  the 
development  of  elementary  education 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at  Chautauqua,  New  York  j 

.  July  5  to  August  13,  1948  | 

GRADUATE  WORKSHOPS 

Human  R.lotion*,  Child  Growth  and  Dav.lop- 
mant  (kindargattan-nunory  Khool  Uval),  School 
Administration  and  Suporvision,  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  Educational  Publicity  and  Public  Ralotions, 
Tochniquos  in  Fund  Raising. 


Workshop  credit  Is  applicable  toward  i 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Education  and ' 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees,  in  the  School  | 
of  Education  of  New  York  University.  ( 


OTHER  COURSES  for  GRADUATE  and 
UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT 

Sociology,  Psychology,  Studont-TMching,  Inter- 
notional  Relations,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Dramatics,  Music,  Physical  Education. 


A  maximum  of  23  points  out  of  the  total  i 
of  34  points  required  for  the  Master’s  degree  < 
may  be  taken  at  Chautauqua,  provided  that  j 
aU  remaining  points  are  completed  at  New 
York  University,  New  York  City.  i 


Ideal  workshop  situation. 

Rich  cultural  life:  symphony  concerts,  opera, 
theatre,  lectures,  educational  conferences, 
university  club,  recreation  field,  beach  for 
summer  school  students. 


Dormitory  accommodations,  from  16.50  to 
$7.00  a  week.  Inexpensive  meals,  snack  bar 
at  the  School. 


for  the  next  decade.  Copies  are  avail 
able  through  NEA  headquarters  it 
$1.25  each. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  has  prepared  “Teaci 
Them  All,”  a  32-page  pictorial  sun 
mary  of  the  commission  report  and  i 
35mm  filmstrip  of  52  frames  of  titlo, 
graphs  and  pictures  which  illustrata 
the  major  commission  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  The  tabloid  intro¬ 
duction  is  available  at  35c  each,  and 
the  filmstrip  sells  for  $2.00. 


TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

safe,  spendable  everywhere 


I 


Annual  Report 

“Our  Teachers”  is  the  title  of  thf 
Annual  Report  of  the  Profession  to  thf 
Public  by  the  Executive  Secretary  ol 
the  National  Education  Association. 
The  report  sketches  the  progress  whidi 
has  been  made  toward  the  elevation 
of  teaching  to  the  full  stature  of  i 
profession. 


I 


‘‘Strengthening  Freedom” 

“Strengthening  the  Foundations  of 
Freedom”  is  the  general  theme  of  the 
1948  program  of  American  Education 
Week,  November  7-13. 

Daily  topics  for  the  observance  are: 
Sun.,  Nov.  7 — Learning  To  Live  To¬ 
gether;  Mon.,  Nov.  8 — Improving  the 
Educational  Program;  Tues.,  Nov.  9— 
Securing  Qualified  Teachers;  Wed.. 
Nov.  10  —  Providing  Adequate 
Finance;  Thurs.,  Nov.  11 — Safeguard¬ 
ing  Our  America;  Fri.,  Nov.  12— 
Promoting  Health  and  Safety;  SaL, 
Nov.  13 — Developing  Worthy  Family 
Life. 

Sponsoring  organizations  are  the 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 


BACKED  BY  AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE  BANK 

Mrobw  VilMUl  DauMH  iBirMn  ripiriUn 


For  catalog,  dormitory  reservation,  infor 
motion  about  other  types  of  living  accom 
modations,  write  to 

MRS.  ELSIE  HARTZELL 
Rogwtror,  Summor  Schaols 

Chautauqua  Institution 
Chautauqua,  New  York 

For  other  information,  write  to 

I  i 

PROFESSOR  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 

School  op  Education 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

I  Wathington  Squara,  Now  York  3,  N.  Y. 

'  Coordinator,  Now  York  Univariity  Summor  ; 
Schooli  at  Chautauqua 


Summefi  SeMiaaS. 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Again,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions. ..  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available 
to  teachers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  you  require  courses  for 
certification,  or  if  vou  are  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to 
your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  the  University— and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs— 
offer  many  cultural  and  recreational  op- 
ponunities.  You'll  enioy  spending  a 
Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

.  Resnlar  Sessions,  June  2H  to  Aug.  6  . 

"  Post-Sessions,  Aug.  9  to  Sept.  17  " 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Vrite/or  the  Temple  Unis-ersity  Bulletin  which 
lists  the  courses  to  he  oBereJ  during  the  19411  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions.  Address  OJpce  o/  the  Registrar, 
Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
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NEA,  the  American  Legion,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

NEA  Membership  Reaches 
New  High 

The  mid-year  NEA  membership 
report  as  of  December  31, 1947  showed 
a  total  paid  membership  of  393,468,  a 
new  all-time  high.  This  was  ,'>0,.'>10 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  figure  on 
December  31,  1946  and  6,82.5  ahead 
of  the  official  membership  of  May  31, 
1947.  By  January  21,  1948  the  mem¬ 
bership  had  climbed  to  413,084,  with 
Alaska  and  12  states  already  over  their 
1948  quotas. 

Affiliate  With  WOTP 
Fourteen  state  education  associ¬ 
ations,  including  New  Jersey,  have 
applied  for  affiliated  membership  in  the 
World  Organization  of  the  Teaching 
Profession.  This  type  of  membership 
makes  it  possible  for  the  associations 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  purposes 
of  WOTP,  to  receive  WOTP  publica¬ 
tions,  and  to  send  a  delegate  to  the 
annual  WOTP  Delegate  Assembly. 

The  Malta  Union  of  Teachers  and 
the  Nigeria  Union  of  Teachers  have 
recently  become  members  of  the 
organization. 

Some  Meetings  Ahead 
The  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  will  return  to  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  its  national 
conference  July  12-23. 

The  Third  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
May  16-19,  1948. 

The  National  Conference  on  Higher 
Education  will  be  in  Chicago,  March 
22-25. 

The  Third  Annual  NEA  Institute  of 
Organization  I.eadership  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  July  26-August  30. 

A  National  Training  Laboratory  in 
Group  Development  will  be  held  at 
Bethel,  Maine,  June  14-July  3. 

- Field  Courses - 

Nature  and  Conservation 

For  Adults 

ni  Audubon  Nature  Center 

(iREENWicii,  Connecticut 

Study  in  New  England  this  summer  in 
Connecticut's  lovely  countrysidel  Audubon 
Nature  Center  (one  hour  from  New  York 
City)  has  408  acres  of  lush  vegetation  with 
forests,  meadows,  ferny  glens,  ponds, 
streams,  swamps,  and  marshes.  Nearby  is 
Long  Island  Sound  with  its  interesting 
marine  life. 

Here  students  observe  how  plants  and 
animals  live;  learn  solutions  to  conserva¬ 
tion  problems;  prepare  conservation  projects 
for  use  in  their  own  schools  and  clubs. 

Three  two-week  Sennions  in  1948 
Fifth  Season 
Conducted  at  cost  by 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIFTY 

1000  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
ff'rite  for  illustrated  folder 


New  NEA  Publications 
The  Elementary  School  Principals 
have  prepared  “The  Principal  and 
Audio  -Visual  Education,  available 
through  the  NEA  for  $1.00. 

The  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  is  bringing 
out  a  yearbook,  “Large  Was  Our 
Bounty,”  studying  natural  resources 
and  the  schools.  It  has  also  issued 
“The  Department  Head  and  Instruc¬ 
tional  Improvement.” 

“The  Physical  Education  Instructor 
and  Safety”  is  a  companion  volume  to 
“The  High  School  Principal  and 
Safety.” 


Ver 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


MONT 


Summer  Session— July  7-Aug.  1 4 

Study  in  Vannont'i  loka  •  and  -  mountain  country. 

CourMi  for  •iamontory  and  sacondory  taochari, 

groduota  and  undargroduota  itu- 

dants.  Spaciol  counas  in  Guidonca 

and  Counsaling.  Workthopt  in  Rural 
Education  and  in  Haalth  Education. 
Elomantary  and  lacondary  damon- 
I'  stration  tchoolt.  Entartainmant  and 

n  racraotionol  programs  undar  Uni- 

varsity  manogamant.  Institutas  of 
-  tha  Stata  Parant-Taachar  Associa¬ 

tion,  tha  Laogua  of  Varmont  Writars, 
s  Guidonca  and  Prafassional  Ro- 

lotions.  Writa  to— 


Diractor,  Summar  Sastion 
Burlington,  Varmont 
On-loko-Champlain 


IMPROVE  YOUR 


FRENCH 

ii  beautiful,  Old-World  surroiniiiiis 

at  McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Montreal,  Canada 
JUNE  29  to  AUGUST  1 1 

Parfoct  your  Fronch,  for  pro- 
fossional  use  or  for  businoss  or 
pleasure,  in  the  natural,  ottractivo 
Fronch  atmosphere  of  McGill's  popu¬ 
lar,  long-established  French  Summer 
School  at  Montreal  —  in  the  heart  of 
Old-World  French  Canada.  Ideal 
study,  conversational,  residential 
course  for  teachers,  students,  and 
business  people;  also  for  advanced 
students  of  good  intellectual  ability 
who  aim  at  graduate  work  In  McGill. 
French  alone  spoken  at  oil  times  in 
residence.  Tuitim  is  of  unusually  high 
standards  by  experienced  French 
university  teachers.  Resident  scholar¬ 
ships  and  university  credit  certificates. 
Co-educational.  Comfortable  accom¬ 
modation,  interesting  social  amenities. 
Fee  (board,  rostdenco  and  tuition)  $220- 


Write  new  for  prospectus  tos 
Director,  French  Summer  School, 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Montrool,  Conodo 


*//te  PeHH44floa4UA  Siate  CoUe^ 

S44mmen  Smdditmd. — 19^8  - 

One  to  15  weeks  of  graduate  or  DATES 

undergraduate  work  in  a  cool, 
mountain  environment.  0 

More  than  450  courses  in  40  fields 
of  study.  Inter-Session 


Moderate  instructional  fees  and 
living  expenses.  No  additional 
fees  charged  to  out  •  of  •  state 
students. 

Resident  faculty  supplemented  by 
visiting  specialists  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields. 

for  further  information  address: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  1 1 5  Burrowes  Building 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College  Pennsylvania 


June  8  to  June  25 


Main  Summer  Session 
June  28  to  August  7 


Post-Sossions 
August  9  to  August  27 
August  9  to  September  18 


Odeai  ^  Sddmme^  Btudif,  ctnd 
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Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 
(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

Drawing  With  Pencil  (10  min.  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  Films) 

W  ith  just  one  pencil  (but  how  he 
uses  it !  I  Theodore  Kautsky  sketches 
a  17th  century  cooperage  near  Glou¬ 
cester.  Texture  of  stonework,  weathered 
shingle,  chimney  brick,  and  climbing 
vine,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  of  sun 
and  shadow  are  developed  in  values. 


forms,  and  patterns  through  the  artist’s 
deft  strokes  as  he  uses  his  pencil’s  sharp 
point  to  broad  side. 

Parts  of  Things  (11  min.  Young  America 

Films) 

Arithmetic  can  be  fun!  Based  upon 
soundest  educational  practice  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  this  film  builds  a  few  basic 
number  concepts,  concretely  demon¬ 
strates  them  in  experiences  common  to 
children,  then  shows  the  abstract  sym¬ 
bols  in  use.  Joe  and  Jim.  cartooned  in 
the  kitchen,  split  halves  in  apples,  a 
watermelon,  a  squash  (after  one  wrong 
try),  hours,  and  circles;  then  a  quart 
of  milk  introduces  quarters.  The  muffin 


recipe  shows  a  maze  oi  fractions, 
reviewing  the  symbols  they’ve  con¬ 
cretely  developed,  and  proving  that 
numbers  really  are  useful. 

Big  Trains  Rolling  (33  min.  color,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads) 

The  camera’s  eye  finds  photogenic 
spots,  natural  and  industrial  resources, 
and  many  big  wheels  rolling  on  iron 
rails,  from  one  end  of  America  to  the 
other.  The  film  comments  (and  illus¬ 
trates  with  pictures)  that  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  about  this  vast 
country  of  ours  is  that  there  are  always 
tiains — for  raw  materials,  for  finished 
products,  for  people.  Attractive  little 
Carole  and  Big  Brother  Jim  take  a 
1000-mile  train  trip,  and  see  every¬ 
thing  on  the  big  Pullman  —  diner, 
kitchen,  lounge,  sleepers,  postal  car  — 
everything  but  the  engineer’s  cab. 

Panama,  ('rossroads  of  the  Western 
World  (13  min.;  also  color.  Coronet 
Films) 

Fifty  miles  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
narrow  little  Panama  is  shown  as  a 
path  of  traffic  and  exchange  in  this 
film,  which  may  be  had  in  color  as 
well  as  in  black  and  white  prints. 
Panama’s  strategic  position  as  the  hub 
of  the  Western  World  is  shown  to 
influence  its  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
North  American  culture.  Its  rainfall 
and  climate,  too,  and  physical  features, 
are  shown  by  excellent  animated  maps 
as  influencing  the  life  and  activities  of 
its  people. 

Brush  Techniques  (10  min.  Encyclope¬ 
dia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.) 

“Let’s  paint,”  you’ll  say  when  you’ve 
seen  this  color  film.  The  bold,  sure 
ease  of  eminent  Eliot  O’Hara’s  well- 
behaved  brush  tempts  you  to  try  his 
tools  and  methods. 

He  shows  you  the  actual  scene  (red 
shed,  man,  car,  trees — bare,  in  autumn 
leaves,  in  the  distance)  so  you  can 
understand  that  in  nature  the  essentials 
are  obscured  by  the  total  mass  of 
detail.  His  painting  of  this  scene  shows 
how  the  artist  must  exaggerate  con¬ 
trasts  to  communicate  simply  and 
clearly  the  essentials  of  his  subject. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  dipped  a  brush 
in  paint  w'ill  gain  in  understanding 
and  stimulation  from  study  of  this 
motion  picture. 

Tw’o  other  top-quality  new  color 
films  by  this  producer  are  on  art  sub¬ 
jects:  Making  of  a  Mural,  showing 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  at  work,  and 
Painting  Reflections  in  Water,  also 
demonstrated  by  O’Hara. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3(HI  Sanriie  Hishway  Rockville  Centre 
I.onc  Island.  N.  Y.  —  Phone  «-»3M 
Unexcnlled  Service  to 
School  Board  Administrator  and  Teacher 
Uember  S.A.T.A. 

Write  tor  Registration  Form 


CTDAIiAfJ  Teacher  Agency 

Stao -Trent  Hotel.  Trenton  8.  N.  J.  Tel.  3-3337 

Superintendents  are  asking  now 
for  credentials  of  candidates  for  1948-49 

Register  NOW  for  openings  in 

•  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  •  SPECIAL  FIELDS 

•  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  •  COLLEGE 

•  ADMINISTRATION 

18  years  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  6  years  Executive  Secretary  of 
NJEA,  guarantees  Fair  Dealing  Complete  Coverage  ~  Effective  Plocement 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

mTH  YEAR 

175  Fifth  Avenue  (‘^:ird  Street  and  5th  Avenue)  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Greet — K.  R.  Rideway.  Mere.  SPrinc  7-4918 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
.Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teacberi’  Aeencies 
New  York  Cbicaco  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  far  Schoals  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

...  .  1  .">-1745  a  ,  K.  F.  Malone.v  I  „ 

Kincsley  Personal  Ihscriminating  Sen  ice  K.  F.  Malonev.  .Ir.  ) 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manaeer 

114  North  19th  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  2-0266 

TEACHERS:  This  year  affords  the  srreatest  opiKirtunity  tor  |iroiiiotioii  to  the  Ixtter  paying. 
hiKhcr  maximum  positions.  Inquiries  from  Superintendents  for  IPfs-igtg  candidates  are 
alread'  inimerous.  ENROLL  NOW. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  . 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1 530  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

Early  Enrollment  urged.  Phone  —  Write  —  or  visit  us. 

We  hove  many  excellent  vacancies  listed  for  September  from 
Colleges,  Secondary,  Private  and  Elementary  Schools. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


THE  MARGUERITE  TUHLE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

OfferinR  selecl  posilions  in  private  schools 
roast-to-coast  listings 

Beiiisirnliiin  uith  the  Apenev  bv  personal  interview  only 
tfi  WKST  44th  STRKET  NEW'  YORK  18,  N,  Y. 

Telephone:  MFdallion  :i-0."i9l 


Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan 
President 
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National  Association  of  |  eachers /Vgencies 

Nation-wide  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  #  %  and  Teachers 

®A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


AmVAL  TB  TESTS 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Member  of 

Editorial  Committee 

Hei.en  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Ewjerton,  Teacher,  Ceo.  inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Claspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

SECOISD  TIME  ROUND 

Governor  Driscoll  and  the  legislators  find  it  hard  to 
understand  why  teachers  have  not  welcomed  their  budget 
proposals  for  the  Pension  Fund.  They  feel  that  teachers 
are  unreasonable  in  asking  that  the  letter  of  the  law  he 
observed,  and  the  full  appropriation  be  made. 

If  they  shared  the  teachers’  memories,  they  would  be 
less  puzzled.  Many  of  us  date  back  to  the  unsound  funds 
which  preceded  our  present  one.  We  remember  when 
the  State  had  virtually  no  reserves  to  meet  its  promises 
to  the  teachers.  We  recall  the  scepticism  with  which 
teachers  viewed  the  present  Fund  and  the  solemn  promises 
that  the  State  would  meet  its  obligations. 

We  know  that  it  took  from  1919  to  1925  to  induce  the 
State  to  assume  its  liabilities,  and  begin  paying  off  the 
deficiencies  now  at  issue.  If  the  promises  made  in  192.5 — 
an  annual  increase  of  .5%  in  the  “deficiency  appropri¬ 
ation’’-  -are  not  to  be  kept,  what  faith  can  the  teachers 
place  in  the  State.  How  can  they  know  that  Governor 
Driscoll  and  the  1947  Legislature  mean  what  they  say, 
if  Governor  Silzer  and  the  1925  Legislature  didn’t. 

No  teacher  employed  during  the  30’s  can  forget  the 
annual  battles  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  the  Fund  during  the  depression  years,  or 
the  “high  finance”  methods  by  which  those  obligations 
were  temporarily  met — the  use  of  the  Dorrance  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  to  make  up  the  shortages  for  1934-35  and 
193.5-36;  liens  on  the  School  Relief  Fund  for  the  38-39 
appropriation  and  for  a  $2,000,000  balance  for  39-40; 
the  simple  failure  to  pay  such  amounts  as  $1,846,636.67 
for  1936-37,  $1,298,800.82  for  1937-38,  and  an  additional 
$2,512,393.32  for  1939-40. 

Teachers  know  and  appreciate  that  these  payments  were 
eventually  made,  and  that,  at  this  moment,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  kept  every  pledge  to  the  Fund  and  made 
every  payment  that  has  ever  been  promised.  With  the 
memory  of  the  lean  years  behind  them,  however,  they 
take  a  dim  view  of  any  new  finagling  with  the  State’s 
promises.  That  is  especially  true  when  the  proposals 
reJer  to  the  $148,000,000  in  the  Fund,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  nearly  half  of  that  is  teachers’  money,  deducted  from 
teachers’  salaries,  and  presumably  to  be  used  only  for 
the  individuals  to  whom  it  belongs. 
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After  careful  consideration  the  Executive  Committee  | 
has  approved  the  idea  of  requiring  tuberculosis  tests  for  ■ 
all  school  employees  on  an  annual  basis,  rather  than  every  | 
three  years.  The  facts  behind  that  decision  are  presented 
in  the  article  by  Dr.  Guthrie  on  page  219  of  this  Review. 

The  number  of  teachers  with  “reinfection  type”  tuber¬ 
culosis  discovered  by  the  present  testing  program  is  small. 
Last  year  it  was  only  17,  or  .038%  of  the  teachers 
examined.  Every  such  teacher,  however,  constitutes  a 
potential  health  threat  to  the  pupils,  and  no  teacher  wishes 
to  be  that.  If  by  having  the  examinations  yearly,  instead 
of  every  three  years,  we  can  detect  such  danger  sooner, 
we  as  teachers,  cannot  offer  any  obj'ection. 

For  our  own  sakes,  too,  we  want  to  know  it  if  we  have 
tuberculosis.  This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  early 
diagnosis  is  most  essential.  Annual  examination  offers 
us  a  personal  safeguard  which  we  should  welcome. 

We  won’t  all  approach  it  in  that  way,  of  course.  It  is  | 
a  very  human  reaction  to  approach  any  physical  exami-  I 
nation  reluctantly — to  prefer  ignorance  of  danger  to  the  I 
knowledge  with  which  we  can  combat  it.  We  also  know, 
however,  that  such  an  attitude  is  not  worthy  of  us  as 
intelligent,  educated  people.  i 

Any  other  fears  we  had  when  the  tuberculosis  testing 
program  was  first  introduced  should  have  been  allayed 
by  our  experience  to  date.  There  has  been  no  recorded 
case  in  which  the  physical  examination  has  been  used 
to  “get”  an  unpopular  teacher.  Boards  of  Education  have 
been  most  generous  in  sick  leave  for  illness  discovered 
in  this  way. 

As  a  profession,  on  the  facts  thus  far  known,  we  can 
do  nothing  else  but  agree  to  making  the  tuberculosis  test 
an  annual  affair,  if  the  medical  profession  deems  it  wise 
and  the  public  is  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 


REVIEW  MAILING  LISTS 

During  the  last  month  we  have  sent  out  some  2,000 
penny  postals  to  check  Review  mailing  addresses.  If  you 
received  one,  it  is  because  we  do  not  have  any  “Review 
address  card”  for  you  this  year.  Possibly  it  wasn’t  sent 
in;  possibly  we  lost  it. 

These  post  cards  do  not  question  your  membership. 
They  are  solely  to  keep  our  27,000  addressograph  plates 
up  to  date  and  eliminate  the  printing  of  a  thousand  or 
more  unneeded  Reviews. 

Maintaining  our  mailing  list  of  27,000  home  addresses 
is  a  tremendous  task.  Each  year  hundreds  of  teachers 
leave  the  profession,  marry,  change  jobs,  or  merely  move 
from  one  street  to  another  street.  Each  such  move  involves 
a  change  in  our  lists,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these 
lists  have  to  be  classified  by  residence  post  office,  rather 
than  by  schools  or  alphabetically. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  your  Review  at  the  correct 
address,  we  would  appreciate  being  notified.  If  you 
know  of  a  member  who  does  not  receive  the  Review, 
please  let  us  know.  With  your  help  we  are  trying  to  carry 
on  a  big  job  efficiently  and  economically. 
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